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DEAR EMIGRE, 
As both a designer and theorist of sorts, I find myself reading Emigre more for content than design, 
unlike many designers I know. If the content weren't worth reading, I consider it doubtful that I’d bother 
muddling through some of the more reader-sadistic designs. It’s an odd relationship — I would generally 
say I like Emigre, but I’d still call some of it obnoxious. 

Having schooled myself in what falls under the rubric of “postmodern” philosophy, and always 
interested in tying together my various interests, I was excited to see the Pedrosa/Worthington piece 
Werttnc anv Destcy anv THE Sunyror in Emigre 35. The article itself, however, was disappointing and, at time: 

Rather than engaging in an analysis of the production, the role, and the implications of the designer's 
subjectivity vis-a-vis the written text, Pedrosa seemed to favor producing a largely vapid collection of 
postmodern citations and a trivial discussion of whether he should submit his manuscript typewritten or 
lovingly scripted by hand. 

If there is a point to the essay, it appears to have something to do with making an analogy between 


, ridiculously shallow. 


Barthes’s “death of the author” and the designer's similar fate. I think. Maybe. In many ways, the essay 
reads like the preface to a text that will never appear. 

Pedrosa’s declaration that the writer-designer interplay is "not an intersubjectivity” effaces the very 
interplay under discussion. If the author is dead, only the text remains, no? If one follows Barthes dla 
lettre, however, one sees that it is not the designer who kills the author, nor even the reader, but language itself. 
And it is for precisely this reason that the designer dies in just the same manner (as Pedrosa soon remarks). 

At this point, Pedrosa could have undertaken an enlightening essay on the role of the designer in the 
produétion of texts — a valid and valuable contribution to both design and textual studies. As it is, 
though, he spends a few paragraphs mumbling about modern/postmodern distindtions, offers a few 
examples of subjective influence in contemporary typography, and ultimately concludes that the designer, 
too, is dead. “Born dead,” I believe he says. Whatever. 

His dismissal of semiotics (a field in which many designers, perhaps unwittingly, earn their 
bread-and-butter) serves only as a weak excuse for arguing the impossibility of totalization in textual 
interpretation — a lesson taught in a thousand sitcoms, and a point only the most naive thinkers would 
aspire to challenge. Pedrosa seems to decry the idea that writers and designers might collaborate to 
“direét the text’s meaning” as a modernist deathbed wish, a “last cry for control.” 

His comment that the designer (or even the editor) is "the first of the author’s assassins” reveals a total 


miscomprehension of Barthes, and statements like "Death naturally signals erasure and rewriting” echo 


both the lyrical quality of Barthes’s writing and its vaguely philosophical poverty. Call it a metaphor stretched too thin. 


While that would have been as good a place as any to finish this essay on...um...whatever it’s on, 
Pedrosa instead introduces an irrelevant discussion of “recent typographic experiments.” The most 
astonishing revelation we find here is the declaration that “the true object of melancholia...is language 
and the letter” (!), while his other examples read like a sketch of how font design can accommodate 
elements of the designer’s subjectivity. I never realized that Emigre was actually marketing corpses. 

“Such naiveté.” Yes, such. The mouthful of partly-digested “Foucauldian social orthopedics” used to 
argue that computer-generated Helvetica is just as personal as my socially-generated left hand script 
is absurdity at its finest. I got the impression throughout this essay that Pedrosa has a grasp of philosophy 
about as profound as that of the average graduate student in an English department — and, unfortunately, 
that’s not a compliment. 

Having read up to that point, I promptly turned the page, hoping for improvement. No such luck. 
End of essay. I was at first rather startled at such an abrupt ending. Then I realized that my search 
for closure was hopelessly outdated. The death of both the author and the designer left me omnipotent, 
“the ultimate murderer.” I took out my .4.5 and lifted it to my temple... 

Alive and kicking, 

a.h.s. boy, dada typographics, hitp://www.nothingness. org 


DEAR EMIGRE, 
I just received my copy of issue #37 and have decided this will be my last issue. I have received Emigre since 
issue #15 and have always relished and treasured its pages (as well as most of the cds, books and other 

Stuff). 


Cover design Emigre #38 by: 
Brand Design/House Industries 
of Wilmington Delaware. 


| Mrs Eaves 


The typeface used throughout this issue, 
| Mrs Eaves, was designed by Zuzana Licko 
in 1996. Following is a description 
of the ideas and inspiration that fuelled 
its design. 
I can't remember when I first 
encountered a type specimen 
that had been printed by letter- 
press, or even if this experience 
preceded my knowledge of 
phototype technology. However, 
I do remember vividly, being 
shocked by the great difference 
between letterpress type and 
phototype, especially when 
comparing specimens of what was 
supposedly the same typeface 
design. 
What impressed me was not so 
much the fact that there was 
a difference; it’s 
expected that 
different technologies will yield 
different results. What surprised 
me was that this difference was 
so uniquely uniform. Phototype 
font revivals consistently had an 
uncanny polished tightness, as 
though they sought to reproduce 
the original lead typefaces in some 
previously unattainable perfection, 
sometimes with such tight spacing 
| that letters would practically 
touch; a very difficult task in lead. 
Perhaps it was their newly-found 
achievability that made these 
characteristics desirable at the 
time. Rarely did designers seek to 
capture the warmth and softness 
of letterpress printing that often 
occurred due to the “gain” of 
impression and ink spread. 
Digital font revivals merely 
extended the quest for perfection 
introduced by phototype. This 
evolution is particularly strange 
in light of the fact that the 
development of type 
manufacturing technology has 
increased freedom of expression 
by reducing the mechanical 
restrictions on the form of type. 
One might imagine that these 
technological developments would 
in fact have also increased the 
variety of interpretations on the 
past, 
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DEAR EMIGRE, 

As both a designer and theorist of sorts, I find myself reading Emigre more for content than design, 

unlike many designers I know. If the content weren't worth reading, I consider it doubtful that I'd bother 
muddling through some of the more reader-sadistic designs. It’s an odd relationship — I would generally 

say I like Emigre, but I'd still call some of it obnoxious. 

Having schooled myself in what falls under the rubric of “postmodern” philosophy, and always 
interested in tying together my various interests, I was excited to see the Pedrosa/Worthington piece 
Warttne anp Deston ann THe Sunjecr in Emigre 35. The article itself, however, was disappointing and, at times, 

Rather than engaging in an analysis of the produétion, the role, and the implications of the designer's 
subjectivity vis~a-vis the written text, Pedrosa seemed to favor producing a largely vapid collection of 
postmodern citations and a trivial discussion of whether he should submit his manuscript typewritten or 
lovingly scripted by hand. 

If there is a point to the essay, it appears to have something to do with making an analogy between | 
Barthes's “death of the author” and the designer's similar fate. I think. Maybe. In many ways, the essay 
reads like the preface to a text that will never appear. 

Pedrosa’s declaration that the writer-designer interplay is "not an intersubjectivity” effaces the very 
interplay under discussion. If the author is dead, only the text remains, no? If one follows Barthes 4 la 
lettre, however, one sees that it is not the designer who kills the author, nor even the reader, but language itself. 
And it is for precisely this reason that the designer dies in just the same manner (as Pedrosa soon remarks). 

At this point, Pedrosa could have undertaken an enlightening essay on the role of the designer in the 
production of texts —a valid and valuable contribution to both design and textual studies. As it is, 
though, he spends a few paragraphs mumbling about modern/postmodern distin@ions, offers a few 
examples of subjedtive influence in contemporary typography, and ultimately concludes that the designer, 
too, is dead. “Born dead,” I believe he says. Whatever. 

His dismissal of semiotics (a field in which many designers, perhaps unwittingly, earn their 


bread-and-butter) serves only as a weak excuse for arguing the impossibility of totalization in textual 


interpretation —a lesson taught in a thousand sitcoms, and a point only the most naive thinkers would 
aspire to challenge. Pedrosa seems to decry the idea that writers and designers might collaborate to 
“direct the text’s meaning” as a modernist deathbed wish, a “last cry for control.” 

His comment that the designer (or even the editor) is “the first of the author's assassins” reveals a total 
miscomprehension of Barthes, and Statements like "Death naturally signals erasure and rewriting” echo 
both the lyrical quality of Barthes’s writing and its vaguely philosophical poverty. Call it a metaphor stretched 

While that would have been as good a place as any to finish this essay on...um...whatever it's on, 
Pedrosa instead introduces an irrelevant discussion of "recent typographic experiments.” The most 
astonishing revelation we find here is the declaration that “the true object of melancholia...is language 
and the letter” (!), while his other examples read like a sketch of how font design can accommodate 
elements of the designer's subjectivity. I never realized that Emigre was aétually marketing corpses. 

“Such naiveté.” Yes, such. The mouthful of partly-digested "Foucauldian social orthopedics” used to 
argue that computer-generated Helvetica is just as personal as my socially-generated left hand script 
is absurdity at its finest. I got the impression throughout this essay that Pedrosa has a grasp of philosophy 
about as profound as that of the average graduate Student in an English department — and, unfortunately, 


that’s not a compliment. 
Having read up to that point, I promptly turned the page, hoping for improvement. No such luck. 
End of essay. I was at first rather Startled at such an abrupt ending, Then I realized that my search 
for closure was hopelessly outdated. The death of both the author and the designer left me omnipotent, 
“the ultimate murderer.” I took out my .45 and lifted it to my temple... 
Alive and kicking, 
a.h.s. boy, dada typographics, hitp://www.nothingness. org 


DEAR EMIGRE, 

I just received my copy of issue #37 and have decided this will be my last issue. I have received Emigre since 

issue #15 and have always relished and treasured its pages (as well as most of the cds, books and other 
Stuff). 


| 
Cover design Emigre #38 by: | 
Brand Design/House Industries 
of Wilmington Delaware. 


ridiculously shallow. 


Mrs Eaves 


The typeface used throughout this issue, 
Mrs Eaves, was designed by Zuzana Licko 
in 1996. Following is a description 
of the ideas and inspiration that fuelled 
its design 
df can't remember when I first 
encountered a type specimen 
that had been printed by letter~ 
press, or even if this experience 
preceded my knowledge of 
phototype technology. However, 
I do remember vividly, being 
shocked by the great difference 
between letterpress type and 
phototype, especially when 
comparing specimens of what was 
supposedly the same typeface 
design. 
What impressed me was not so 
much the fact that there was 
a difference; it's 
expected that 
different technologies will yield 
different results. What surprised 
me was that this difference was 
so uniquely uniform. Phototype 
font revivals consistently had an 
uncanny polished tightness, as 
though they sought to reproduce 
the original lead typefaces in some 
previously unattainable perfection, 
sometimes with such tight spacing 
that letters would practically 
touch; a very difficult task in lead. 
Perhaps it was their newly-found 
achievability that made these 
characteristics desirable at the 
time. Rarely did designers seek to 
capture the warmth and softness 
of letterpress printing that often 
occurred due to the “gain” of 
impression and ink spread. 
Digital font revivals merely 
extended the quest for perfection 
introduced by phototype. This 
evolution is particularly strange 
in light of the fact that the 
development of type 
manufacturing technology has 
increased freedom of expression 
by reducing the mechanical 
restrictions on the form of type. 
One might imagine that these 
technological developments would 
in fact have also increased the 
variety of interpretations on the 
past, 
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Stuff). Lately however (seems it coincides with the conversion to the small format [and I’m not saying the 
two are linked in any way, although maybe]) I am finding I have less and less tolerance for what seems 
your hearty appetite for endless pedantic babble. I miss the cool issues with Ed Fella interviews or the 
Designers Republic. I miss the focus on the work and therefore pictures of it. Yeahyeahyeahok. | am a 
so-called “workingstiff-type graphic designer” and hence have always had a bit of difficulty relating to the 
Frenchstruéturalist rantings and their application to current graphic design etc, but I know what I like 
looking at, ya dig? And I like to look at Emigre (or did). 

OK. Please keep your promo stuff coming, I really love the fonts and the design, just skip me when you're 

Peace to you and thanks for the fun, 

Later. 


ataobo@netcom.com 


DEAR EMIGRE, | 


passing out the rambling... 


I was thoroughly driven to tedious boredom by your last issue. Although my hands seem to have fun 
flipping through the different format, the articles seemed quite naf, or even daft. I think it’s often good 
to showcase the talents of contemporary designers, but you've gone too far with this issue. 


Although I was dismayed by the content of this issue, the structure was very unique and is an example of 


how Emigre is willing to experiment with form. In general I find most of your other issues quite brilliant. 
I should say that you need to refind that brilliance so that letters just like this one are kept to a minimum. 


Better days, 
Mr John at the Institute of Contextual Art 


P.S.: wasn't very keen on the latest issue of Eye, so don’t feel too bad. Perhaps I’m disgruntled by the lack of people who don't feed the trout. 


DEAR EMIGRE, 
I was fortunate enough to be in New York for Christmas and New Year ‘95 and was able to collect 

personal copies of Emigre 34, 35 and 36 from Untitled [a bookstore] in SoHo. Needless to say, I was 
delighted to find i-jusi #1 mentioned in issue 36. The result of this exposure in Emigre is that we have 
received numerous enquiries from the USA, Sweden and the UK for news on i-jusi and South African 


design. Emigre was the first international publication to recognize and promote our aims. 
Thanks for your assistance in our commitment to taking African creativity to a wider world. 


Garth Walker, Orange Juice Design, South Africa 


DEAR EMIGRE, 
1am not and have never been a student of graphic design. 

Iam a graphic designer for a small nonprofit organization. 

I did Study journalism and communication. 

It Still interests me. 

Tam not renewing my subscription to Emigre magazine. 

I enjoyed following Emigre through four years of articles and design. 
Lately I haven't had the urge to read the babble 

That is the Stories you deem fit for the pages of Emigre. 

I miss the larger format. 

I miss the poster art. 

I miss the gallery of designs. 

As I look back, I realize now 

that it wasn't Emigre’s design that drew me into its pages. 

It was the selections of other design that did. 


Tam sad that Emigre will no longer spout from the top 

of the magazine rack at my fave bookstore. 

It will be confined to a resting place at the bottom 

with the rest of the art mags. 

Lam sad that designers babble babble about everything/nothing 


never seeming 


past, instead of reducing them. 
Ever since then, I have 
contemplated trying my hand at 
reviving an “old favorite” in a 
manner that challenged the 
common, preconceived method of 
interpreting the classics. 

hen selecting a typeface for 

revival, I recalled reading in 
various sources that Baskerville’s 
work was severely 
criticized by his peers 
and critics throughout his lifetime 
and after. From personal 
experience, I could sympathize. 
One recurring criticism of 
Baskerville’s type addressed its 
“sterile” quality. D.B. Updike, in 
his book Printing Types of 1922, 
wrote, “As we look at Baskerville’s 
specimen-sheets, the fonts appear 
very perfect, and yet somehow they 
have none of the homely charm 
of Caslon’s letter. It is true that 
the types try the eye. Baskerville’s 
contemporaries, who also thought 
so, attributed this to his glossy 
paper and dense black ink. Was 
this the real fault? The difficulty 
was, I fancy, that in his typedesigns 
the hand of the writing-master 
betrayed itself, in making them 
too even, too perfect, too 
‘genteel,’ and so they charmed 
too apparently and artfully — with 
a kind of finical, sterile 
refinement.” 
Much of the criticism Baskerville 
received for his work was fueled by 
type snobbery and professional 
jealousy, as is illustrated in the 
following passage from the book 
Letters by James Hutchinson: 
"There's the story that Benjamin 
Franklin, ina letter to Baskerville, 
told him of a practical joke that 
he, Franklin, had played on a 


| eritic of Baskerville’s types. The 


critic said that Baskerville’s types 
would be ‘the means of blinding 
all the readers in the nation owing 
to the thin and narrow strokes of 
the letters.’ Franklin gave the critic 
a specimen of Caslon’s types with 
Caslon’s name removed, said it was 
Baskerville’s and asked for a 
specific criticism. The critic, an 
author whose book was printed in 
the same Caslon face, responded 
at great 
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never seeming to realize that 
design is primarily a service (not art). 

& 
Art is primarily expressive (not typically reader-friendly). 
Designers are losing track of the line between the two. 
Besides that, Emigre’s design is basic (not simple, not clean). 
Hey but the typefaces are beautiful. 
I have fun scanning the catalogs (thanks for all the characters!) 
and popping the puppies into Fontographer. What an app! 
Is that illegal? Should I buy one first? 
I nudge them a bit — don’t look too much like your's. 
The music is hot. 
Most of it. 


EDITOR AND DESIGNER: 
Rudy VanderLans 
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But I am sad about the mag. 

Hm. 

Have a great day. 

Ross Graham Namaste, keeping warm in Minnesota 


DEAR EMIGRE, 
I have finished re-reading your latest issue and have found that I have indeed erred in thinking that 
this issue was boring. It is absolutely interesting and I have reexamined it through a whole new set 
of glasses. Apparently, I was being programmed by too many other magazines that had more to visually 
satisfy me. Unfortunately, they're the ones who are actually lacking in good content. Please accept my 
apologies and I shall be waiting for the next issue. 

Kind regards, 

Mr John at the Institute of Contextual Art 


DEAR EMIGRE, 
Readers of Emigre #37 may be puzzled by the letter from Gérard Mermoz, which is addressed to me, but 
which from its first sentence onwards speaks rather to Emigre and the world. The answer to this puzzle is 
simple. Because we know each other slightly, I sent Gérard a copy of the letter to you that was also 
published in #37: a courtesy that he didn’t follow with his reply. 

The simple big point I tried to make in my pamphlet Fellow Readers is that post-Saussurean or 
poststrudturalist thought is reality-denying and is a hopeless guide to processes as worldly and bodily as 
the generation, multiplication, distribution and understanding of texts and images. This is not a very 


original thought: many subtle and lucid critics have made the case against the breathy tortuous 


abstractions of poststructuralism much better than I ever could. The notes to my text pointed to some of these critics. 


Failure to acknowledge the material world is why Gérard Mermoz, protector of the true deconstru¢tive 
scriptures, will never get his theoretics to do anything. It’s not in deconstruction to do anything but read. 
Reading is a vital adtivity — an aét of creation, not of passive reception — which may well fire the 
imagination; but reading doesn’t itself bring texts and images into existence. And deconstructive reading, 
with its indifference to the material world, and its desperate tone of cynical suspicion, dampens and 
deadens the imagination. Of course the North American adulterers (McCoy, Lupton, Miller and the 
others) had to misunderstand deconstruction — otherwise they'd never have produced anything. 
Meanwhile Gérard Mermoz condemns himself to a hell of theory, polishing his reflective sunglasses. 

I think that even catching flies is beyond his method. 

Gérard Mermoz seems to affect some surprise that I could have written the piece titled Tur Rueroric 
or Neurrauity, which was in fact delivered as a lecture in 1984 and first published in 1985. The lecture 
made a simple argument: that everything bears traces of history and human Striving (to try it without that 
muzzy word “ideology”). Well, the ideas of that piece must seem pretty banal to anyone who (as I did) 
went through the aftermath of 1968, joined in anti-war and anti-apartheid agitation, sat in on the 
antipsychiatry movement of R.D.Laing and David Cooper, encountered the women’s movement, read 

Theodor Adorno 
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Theodor Adorno and Walter Benjamin as the English translations came out through the 1970s, tried 

to get to grips with buildings by Aldo van Eyck and Herman Hertzberger, watched the films of the new 
German cinema, listened to music by Luciano Berio and Cathy Berberian, Max Roach and Anthony 
Braxton. I could go on. But maybe this is enough to make the point that there is a whole tradition of 
critical action and thought that is far more radical, more eloquent, more vivid, more genuinely 
questioning and thus eventually hopeful, than the evasive, preening jargonizing of the poststructuralist 
thinkers and — even worse — their epigones. And, judging by the precision and clarity of his political 
writings, I'd be inclined to endorse Pat Watson’s suggestion (letter #37), that Noam Chomsky could help 
here, if help from linguistics is what you want. 

“Now it is when history is denied that it is most unmistakably at work.” Thus Roland Barthes in his 
book Le degré xéro de l’écriture, a book I read in 1969, soon after the English translation had come out. Many 
of us knew already 25 years (if not centuries) ago that texts are enmeshed in rhetoric, that there is no single 
or simple “legibility”. The naive mechanicist, reductively ergonomic view of the world — the view that 
Mermoz Still clankingly attempts to question — went out of the window years ago: certainly it did for 
anyone who read Chomsky’s demolition of the behaviorist theories of B.F. Skinner (first published in 
1959), or read R.D. Laing’s Selfand Others or Norman O.Brown’s Li fe Against Death, two influential books of 
the years around 1968. But we decided not to get hung up on undecidability — not turn it into a baroque 


fetish and a program for design — because we had something to say, and we wanted to say it as clearly, fairly a 


Gérard Mermoz points to two exclusions from the main focus of my book Modern Typography: Dada and 
Futurism. Well, I find this historical fault-finding a bit rich, coming from someone so anti-historical in 
his thought. (The way, in his article in #36, Mermoz ran together the names of Morison, Warde, Ruder 
and Rand was a small example of this habit of mind.) My book was brief and tried to address some issues 
that I was exercised by as I wrote it, in London in the mid-1980s. I felt then, and still do, that Futurism 
and Dada had had more than their share of historical attention. I was concerned to recover or freshly 
introduce what had been excluded. And I felt that the history of typography shouldn't be dominated by 
the history of art movements. I tried to defuse constructivism, to play up the awkward importance of 
traditional typography, to introduce themes such as the measurement of type and the pricing of work, 
which lie outside the scope of old fashioned art history. Also, I was concerned to unsettle the idea of the 
modern as just a limited, twentieth-century phenomenon, and to give it a much longer history. I did my 
best to incorporate and embody the critical spirit in the book, to put my cards on the table, to explain what 

If T ever get around to doing another edition of Modem Typography, there should be a chapter on Italy, 
and thus there would be discussion of Futurism (and other less celebrated phenomena of that time and 
those places) and the complex setting of Futurist artists, writers and designers in their Italian political 
context. Similarly I could try to deepen the discussion of Europe around the First World War, and thus 
give attention to Dada (and other less celebrated phenomena of that time and those places). But I 
wouldn't include those topics, as Gérard Mermoz seems to want, merely because they give some kind of 
pedigree and legitimacy to his “new typography” of the westernized world in the 1980s and 1990s. 

In my letter in #37 I tried to point to the big differences between the “new typography” of 1918-30 (or 
so) and the present "new typography” that Mermoz proposes. In reply he remarks that he often writes his 
term as "new typography/ies”. Here I laughed aloud. You can't win with these guys: not only do they want 
it both ways — maybe that’s a fair quota — but they want it an infinite number of ways as well. 
Singular-slash-plural: a glimpse of the endless, hopeless relativism of postStructuralist thought at work. 
Although apparently complex and sophisticated, the effect of such thought is reductive and unifying. 
Endless decentering leads to the maze, to Stodge and lack of difference. History is abolished. No wonder 
that, like Michal Bierut (letter #37), the defenders of critical reason are driven to making jokes and 
drawing rough vignettes from everyday life — hoping to jolt the scholiasts into some sense. We throw 
bricks to see if these dinosaurs actually live. 

For adequately complex and realistic ways of thinking, you have to turn away from the scriptures 
(deconstruction or any other such self-contained and self-justifying belief system), and engage rather in 
critical refleétion and aétion in the world. And if you want some bracing, subtle reasoning that puts paid 
to the relativism of Mermoz and his teachers, then have a look, for example, at the recent writings of 
Terry Eagleton, Christopher Norris, Edward Said, or Sabina Lovibond (Feminism and postmodernism, New Left 
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at great length about the faults he 

felt were very apparent in the type, / 
Before he had finished, he com- 
plained that his eyes were suffering 

| from the strain of reading the text,” 


nd forcefully as we could. 


Sadly, because the proliferation, 
and consequently the assimilation, 
of new typefaces occurred at a much 
slower pace in his time than it does 
| today, Baskerville missed the good 
fortune, which many “envelope- 
pushing” type designers enjoy 
today, of having his work 
appreciated during his lifetime. 
askerville’s work has in 
B retrospect been classified as 
the ultimate transitional typeface, 
being pivotal between old style 
typefaces, and the 
was doing. modern typefaces that 
followed. Similarly, 
from a practical standpoint, 
Baskerville has achieved the status 
of a respected text face consistent 
with today's reading preferences. 
This illustrates once again that 
readers’ habits do change in time 
and are influenced by repeated 
exposure to particular typefaces, 
more so than by any measurable 
physical characteristics of the 
typefaces themselves. 
In my rendition of this classic 
typeface, I have addressed the 
highly criticized feature of sharp 
contrast. To a great degree, the 
critics were wrong; it did not 
prevent Baskerville from becoming 
assimilated as a highly legible text 
face, and in fact, the high contrast 
between stems and hairlines became 
quite desirable, as is apparent in 
typefaces such as Bodoni, which 
followed in the lineage. However, 
the criticism did make me wonder 
about possible alternatives. 
Thus, I was prompted to explore 
the path not taken. After all, the 
| sharp contrast evidenced in 
Baskerville was new at the time of its 
creation due to recent 
developments in printing and 
paper- making technologies. 
In his pursuit of “perfect” printing, 
John Baskerville developed 
ultra-smooth and brilliant white 
papers, as well as intensely black 
printing 
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Review #178), go back to the late Ernest Gellner (for example, his book Legitimation of Belief), read Peter 
Dews's Logics of Disintegration, take up Gillian Rose’s book Dialectic of Nihilism, or read her astonishing and 
beautiful, almost posthumously published autobiography Love's Work: The only way forward was to make a 
virtue out of the limitation: the boundaries of legitimate knowledge are endlessly challengeable, 
corrigible, movable, by God, by man, by woman. There is no rationality without ‘uncertain’ grounds, 
without ‘relativism’ of authority. Relativism of authority does not establish the authority of relativism: 
it opens reason to new claimants.” 

Regards, 

Robin Kinross, London, England 


DEAR EMIGRE, 
Instead of starting to write my thesis, I am further procrastinating to finally raise my hand in this 
discussion. I make mention of the thesis so that a certain portion of your reader/respondents may dismiss 


Vent, respond, 
comment or criticize 
Snail mail: 
Emigre, 44.75 D 
Street, Sacramento, 
CA 95819, USA 
Fax: 
(916) 451 4351 
Email: 
editor@emigre.com 


my comments unread or start sharpening their knives (or X-adtos, I suppose) for the evisceration. As the 
topic of my thesis is contemporary design criticism (“Not only has this guy gone to graduate school for 
design, he’s Studying this meaningless crap! Good luck in the real world, pal!"), I've probably cleared at 
least half the room. To those remaining, I’ve decided to speak up in the wake of the past two issues on 


printing ink, In fact, as D.B. 
Updike suggests in the previous 
quote, the contrast achieved 
through the use of these papers 


design writing that arrived just in time for my study but too early for my own submission. (Oops, there gees another half. Oh well.) 


My first response was expressed to me when I questioned my own investigation: Either you get it or you 
don’t. Either you're willing to challenge yourself and your beliefs or you're not. These are my biases: I 
don’t draw lines between real and unreal worlds, art/design, professional/amateur, high/low, etal. I don’t 
value or dismiss “Professor” over “Partner” or vice versa when I’m reading. As I have neither title (and 
am not aspiring to any), that’s probably no revelation. I’m looking for people who will credit and 
provoke my imagination. Emigre dces these things and that’s why I respect it. 

To Study all this writing is to Study its detractors. What's apparent is that for many critics, these ideas 
represent a threat to their authority. There seems to be a group of designers who, following the lead of 
the Great Men, ascend to positions of design power then await their coronation. Instead, to their disgust, 
they find that the younger designers are looking elsewhere for meaning and inspiration (read: Emigre). 
This is the true problem they have with education: it’s not confirming their status. Having completely 
invested themselves in the commercial route and its values, they have contempt for any other path to 
recognition. They express a desire for more erudition from young designers but not if it ventures into 
anything that questions their preeminence. 

Ihave doubts about many of the articles Emigre publishes but I switch off when the rebuttal consists 
entirely of smug dismissals and questioning motives. Before exposing others’ bed-partners, you should 
check whose sheets you're under. Perhaps it’s the recognition that one’s own logrolling is ripe for 
deconstruction and making preemptive Strikes. 

Obviously, I have more patience for academic “navel-gazing” than I have for “professional” 
absolutism. Neither group has the franchise on arrogance or doétrinaire process. | don’t expect a big 
happy design family and would feel out of place settling in either company. (Though the recent Eclecticism 
and Modernism [conference] was more comfortable than I expected — those plastic chairs excepted.) Here’s 
another yote for a third (or fourth) party. Designers often represent a fusion of the worst aspects of artists 
and “professionals”: supercilious because of their supposed creativity and Real World mastery. Having 
spent most of my time in the “fine art” world, I know from jargon-ridden, impenetrable analysis. While 
it provides a warning for aspiring design critics, it also shows that Status quo, surface readings just won't 
do. Subtle and involved topics — which describes most art and design — require intricate and nuanced 
thought and writing. Would that we could all be simple again in anything. 

Overall, I value thoughtfulness over cerebralism. I’ve been pleased to find that most design writing has, 
so far, fallen into the former category. I've learned some things. And I appreciate the reading lists 
provided by people like Danny Butt, as it means I'll learn more. I fear the anti-intellectualism frequently 
expressed by critics! far more than being professionally black-balled. Perhaps this is the ultimate insult 
for people who believe they are lords of the Real World: I reject your world. And then live happily ever after. 


and inks probably contributed to 
the criticism of his work more 
than the design of his typefaces. 
Ultimately, it may have been 
merely the fascination of meeting 
these technical challenges that 
made this pursuit so desirable at 
the time, and its proliferation in 
our era is merely a perpetuation 
that remains largely 
unquestioned. 

An aspect of Baskerville’s type 
that I intended to retain is that of 
overall openness and lightness. 
To achieve this while reducing 
contrast, I have given the lower 
case characters a wider 
proportion. In order to avoid 
increasing the set-width, I 
reduced the x-height, relative to 
the cap-height. Consequently, 
Mrs Eaves has the appearance of 
setting about one point size 
smaller than the average typeface 
in lower case text sizes. 

I realize that certain aspects of 
this revival probably contradict 
Baskerville’s intentions, but my 
point in doing so is to take those 
elements from Baskerville that 
have become familiar, and thus 
highly legible, to today’s reader, 
and to give these my own 
interpretation of a slightly loose 
Baskerville that may be 

| reminiscent of a time past. 

~ Zuzana Licko - 


Sorry for the long-windedness, but, hey — it could've been the thesis. And now, to employ the Real World sign-off code: Back to work! 


Sincerely, 


Kenneth FitzGerald, Cambridge, Massachusetts 


* Nothing really. I just didn’t want to disappoint. 
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Copping an Attitude | PART 1 


by Rupy VANDERLANS 


I You can’? open a pestGn MAGazine these days without stumbling across an article or letter 
quarreling over who owns which typeface. The discussion about Erik Spiekermann’s Meta in Be! 
magazine and the ruse over a customized version of Martin Majoor’s Scala in the recent AIGA 
Journal of Graphic Design? are but two recent examples. It comes as no surprise. The making and 
selling of typefaces are perhaps experiencing one of the most exhilarating times in their history, 
much of it the result of the democratizing effect the Macintosh computer has had on this 500 
year old tradition. Not only does the Macintosh enable anyone willing to invest the time to 
design and manufacture typefaces, it has also turned every computer user into a potential 
purchaser of fonts, making typefaces a rather valuable economic commodity. 

2 Type was never before sold directly to end users. It was sold to typesetting businesses who 
specialized in setting type according to the specifications of graphic design professionals. 
A@ually, the mainstay for companies that manufa¢tured type was the typesetting equipment. 
Often the typefaces were part of the purchase of the equipment. World-wide, only a handful of 
large type foundries existed, which licensed or commissioned fonts from a small group of 
renowned type designers. 

3 This all changed in 1984, when the Macintosh computer was introduced. Even though it 
took a few years to catch on, when people realized the financial and creative potential of 
typefaces made possible by the personal computer, a burgeoning of upstart type foundries and 
distributors occurred. For the first time in history, the established foundries found their 
market share yielding to a new breed of font foundries: those involved in high technology. 

4 Over the next ten years, besides many font “volume discounters,” a growing number of 
smaller “alternative” foundries were started. While the latter were initially seen as insignificant, 
recently they actually seem to be breathing new life back into the older foundries, as both 
Monotype and Agfa have become official licensors of foundries such as [T-26], one of the 
numerous upstart foundries known for its many experimental student typefaces. 

5 Within the past ten years literally thousands of new typeface designs have been added to what 
was already a sizable number, and the demand for fonts has never been greater. While it is 
undeniable that this explosion has given a great boost to the development of type (at least it has 
brought wide attention to what used to be a completely obscure craft practiced by only a few, 
mostly male, craftspeople), it hasn’t been all positive. Due to the increasing demand for 
typefaces that it generated, it has also brought about its share of opportunism, questionable 
practices and rampant piracy. One can argue, of course, that this, too, is simply an integral, 
perhaps even necessary, part of the total equation that has helped demystify and popularize the 
art of producing and marketing typefaces. 

6 While we can expect few positive effects to come from the large font discounters, and since 
the more established professional foundries are somewhat hindered by commercial and 


practical considerations, it is the smaller “alternative” foundries that have been in a position to 
undertake 


* Bye, Vol 5, No. 19, 1995, page 3. 
® AIGA Journal of Graphic Design, Vol 14, No. 1, 1996, page 56. 
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undertake more rigorous experimentation and research. 
The promotional material that accompany the new 
releases often claim that experimentation is, in fact, the 
driving force behind the work. Run by designers instead 
of managerial or business types, they are less restri¢ted by 
compromise, deadlines and other commercial interests, 
and are often in close conta¢t with art schools, where 
research and experimentation are inherent. 

However, when looking at the offerings of current 
alternative foundries, apart from the hundreds of novelty 
fonts, it is disappointing to find that little in-depth 
research has been conduéted. While most alternative 
foundries advertise experimentation as their principal 
concern, if any did take place, seldom have we been 
presented with either the process or the objective of any 
serious experimentation. An experiment, after all, is a test 
whereby the test is often the most interesting aspect of the 
project. Herbert Bayer’s Universal typeface, for instance, 
was the result of various investigations into geometrically 
drawn letter forms. Although the final font is fraught with 
contradiction, it is the experiment, the process, that 
makes it a valuable commodity. 

In addition, and this is the point of my essay, 
although many of today’s so-called experimental fonts are 
obvious derivations, rarely is the original typeface 
credited. In their rush to establish their own identities, 
foundries often find it expeditious to plunder historical 
faces without admitting what they've done. 


Presenting us with only a result and not its process 


creates two problems. First, it is difficult to consider the 
motivation behind these new creations to be anything 
other than personal and financial gain, rendering the 
adjetive “alternative” somewhat presumptuous. And 
second, in case of the derivative fonts, it renders the 
distinGion between drawing inspiration from the original 
font and stealing it less clear. 

That is what this article and the accompanying article 
by John Downer addresses. It revisits the notion of how we 
may learn from and build upon existing models by way of 
homage without relinquishing personal expression, 
experimentation or other gains. 

There are, after all, ways to copy, borrow, sample and 
be inspired without “ripping off” the work of others. This 
is, in fact, the way type design has traditionally evolved. 
Much of the progress in type design has been the result of 
adapting existing typefaces from one technology to 
another or of satisfying particular demands regarding 
legibility or economy of usage of a typeface. Jan 
Tschichold’s typeface Sabon, for instance, was based on 
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Garamond printing types and was commissioned by a group 
of German master printers in 1960. The requirements 
were that it “should be suitable for production in identical form for both 
mechanical and hand composition” and “suitable for all printing 
purposes.” In addition, for reasons of economy, they asked 
for it to be 5% narrower than the original Garamond 
model. The work on such adaptations usually has included 
extensive research into both ownership and history of a 
font. If necessary, fonts were licensed from one foundry 
to another. The changes added to an existing font in this 
process were usually the outcome of a combination of the 
restrictions presented by new typesetting inventions and 
the idiosyncrasies or esthetic preferences of the designer 
or foundry. In any case, most successful adaptations have 
shown a great deal of respect for, and mention of, the 
original model. Actually, it is the very research into the 
source material that makes the new versions so well 
considered and valuable. Recent examples of this age old 
method of “borrowing” are ITC’s version of Bodoni 
designed by Sumner Stone (with Jim Parkinson, Holly 
Goldsmith and Janice Prescott Fishman), as well as Robert 
Slimbach’s Jenson and Carol Twombly’s Trajan, which were 
both released by Adobe, to name but a few. 

We can continue this tradition today (unless, of 
course, you plan to make some kind of sociopolitical 
Statement about intellectual property, but that’s another 
story). When using existing fonts as a starting point, we 
can create electronic drawings from scratch by scanning 
and tracing printouts, for instance, or by licensing digital | 
source material, as practised and enforced in the world of 
music. Or we can even create drawings by hand and then 
scan them into a computer, a method that seems to be 
rapidly disappearing along with the common decency of 


crediting source material. 


Bad Attitude 

UnavurtHorizep CopyiNG OF TYPEFACES is not a recent 
phenomenon. It is as old a tradition as is type design 
itself. In the book Printing Types: Their History, Forms & Use *, 
published in 1922, author D.B. Updike describes the 
Bristol-based Fry type foundry as “able but bare—faced copyists,” 
who openly announced in the advertisement for their 
specimen of 1785 that they had cut types “which will mix with 
and be totally unknown from the most approved Founts made by the late 
ingenious artist, William Caslon.” The Caslon family was none 
too flattered and published a poignant “Address to the Public” 
denouncing the claim made by Fry and which was prefixed 
to the Caslon specimen of 1785. 


Of course, the significant difference between copying 
then 


3 McLean, Ruari. Jan Tschichold: typographer, Boston: David R. Godine, 1975- 
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then and copying now is the ease with which one can do so| 


today. The Fry foundry, according to Updike, “spent some 
ears” in making an imitation of Caslon’s type. In today’s 


digital environment it has become virtually effortless. The | 


copying of digital drawings is a quick and easy process that 
requires little else but the abilities to cut and paste. This 
would be of little concern if it weren’t for the fact that 
such creations are often put on the market at a fraction of 
the cost, resulting in unfair competition. Since the 
copyists do not have the expense of research and 
development, they can easily outspend the originators in 
areas of promoting and distributing their fonts. 

Besides font “piracy,” as it is often referred to, digital 
“sampling” is another favorite but problematic means of 
creating typefaces. While sampling has generated some 
remarkable designs, the results often stretch the meaning 
of the word “original.” A sampled font, after all, isa 
hybrid made up of distin¢tive parts copied direétly from 
existing digital fonts. While digital sampling affords those 
not skilled in the traditional methods of creating typefaces 
the means to do so, these productions often find their way 


into the commercial font market as foundries struggle to 
outdo each other by releasing ever greater numbers of 
fonts. Seldom are original sources mentioned, and 
because so many novice designers and other “naive” 
outsiders are involved, issues of copyright infringement 
are hardly considered. Just to be sure, though, foundries 
usually enter clauses into their contracts that place the 
responsibility for infringement of intellectual property 
squarely in the lap of the designer. 

Obviously, there exists a great deal of confusion and 
disagreement regarding issues such as sampling and 
copying typefaces. What's the difference, for instance, 
between taking a piece of tracing paper and tracing a 
printout of an old specimen book and slightly changing it 
(as was done when Tschichold created Sabon), and copying 
the digital data of an existing digital font and slightly 
altering the coordinates? The difference, of course, is the 


amount of work involved in making drawings from 


scratch, be they digital or analog. In addition, and 
perhaps more importantly, when fonts became digital, 
they became protected under software copyright laws, 
making it illegal to copy and resell the digital code. 
Regardless of how much you alter it afterwards, it is simply 
against the law to do so. But it's not impossible to do. 
One way to borrow legally is to first secure 
permission. Of course, this requires a fair amount of 


research and patience, and may result in the responsibility 


of paying licensing fees to the original source designer. 


More importantly, it acknowledges the issue of intellectual 
property, a highly controversial notion these days, 
particularly among those who struggle to come up with 
ideas of their own. Besides commenting on how uncool it 
is to be uptight about issues of intellectual property, 
typeface samplers often point to the world of music as an 
example of how sampling can generate exciting, previously, 
impossible new creations. Any restriction upon usage, 
they claim, would restrict progress. They usually fail to 
mention (or are unaware of) one important faét. Within 
the world of music, it has been well established that ifyou 
want to sample something, regardless of length, number 
of bars, or whatever, you have to get permission. Years 
ago, after much uncertainty over the issue of sampling, a 
case went to court and a precedent was set when a judge 
ruled simply: “Thou Shalt Not Steal.” Most of the music world 
now abides by this ruling. There are even companies that | 
specialize in “clearing samples” (the method by which 
permission for usage of borrowed bits of music is legally 
secured) Sampling, therefore, is entirely legal; you just 
have to get permission. By clearing the samples, the 
person being sampled at least has the opportunity to say 
“no,” or earn a licensing fee for the usage of his or her 
work. If a sample is denied, the musician goes back to the 
drawing table. 

A few years back Brian Schorn, then a design student | 
at Cranbrook, presented us with a typeface that he 
designed called Admorph. The typeface was based on 
drawings of Trajan as found in the book The Alphabet by 
Frederic Goudy. We were attracted to the concept of the 
font and became interested in releasing it. However, the 
digital version of the font was created using proprietary 
digital drawings of Adobe Trajan digitized by Carol 
Twombly. To digitally render a font based on Trajan from 
scratch requires great expertise and craftsmanship. Asa 
shortcut, to put together what was essentially a conceptual 
font for private use in his thesis project, Brian had used 
Adobe’s font. To release Admorph commercially, we figured 
it would be of considerable help to use Adobe’s digital 
version of Trajan. Not only would this speed up the process) 
of manufacturing the font, it would also give us access to 
some superior digital drawings that would require a great 
deal of work on our side if we used a method of scanning 
and tracing the drawings from the book. Neither Brian 
nor we were up to that challenge. So we wrote Adobe a 
letter requesting to license the digital drawings of Trajan 
for this project. Adobe considered the request but denied 
it. The reason Adobe denied our request was 
unimportant. What is important is that as the creator of 

digital 


Pio : 
Updike, D.B. Printing Types: Their History, Forms and Use, Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1922. 
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digital data, a designer should be given the opportunity 
to decline or grant permission. Although we were 
disappointed, we respected Adobe's decision, and to this 
date Admorph has not been released. 


Attitude Adjustment 

How mucu vo you nave to change a design in order to | 
call it your own? Obviously, there is no clear answer. | 
Ethics, the rules or standards of conduct governing the 
members of a profession, is all we have to guide us. 
Milton Glaser, appropriator extraordinaire, and probably 
one of the most copied designers alive today, once said 
something to the effect that he wouldn’t appropriate 
anybody’s work unless the originator was dead. In case of 
doubt, that’s not bad advice. Today, thanks to the same 
computer that has given everybody the ability to create and 
manufacture fonts, knockoffs or slight deviations can be 
created, marketed and distributed within a matter of 
months from the time an original is released. This makes 
it increasingly difficult for the originator to have a chance 
to recoup the cost of developing original fonts and 
making them available. 

I’m certain that it is the love of typeface design, and 
not just profitability, that ultimately inspires people to 
explore new ideas. This deserves our support. As 
producers of cultural artifacts, graphic designers have a 
distin understanding of the issues of copying and 
intellectual property, and as avid users of type, we're in 
a unique position to support original ideas born from 
honest investigation. Remember, if an offer of 1,000 
fonts for $29 sounds too good to be true, it probably is. 

For examples of a more considered approach to 
typeface design, check out the ideas and work of the 
designers featured in John Downer’s article. And to show 
that genuine experimentation in type design Still exists, in 
this issue we published three such projects by Susan 
LaPorte, Margo Johnson and Stephen Farrell & friends. 
If there’s anything there that you would like to copy, 

I hope it’s their ideology. 
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by JOHN DowNeER 


Introduction 

Last autumn, shortly after the publication of an essay I wrote for the verso of an Emigre 
poster announcing the Not Caslon font, Rudy VanderLans asked me if I would care to accept 
another writing assignment, one about typeface revivals in recent times, including notable 
examples. I decided to begin by asking several of my colleagues for opinions to include in the 
following article. 

As the author of all the remarks not expressly attributed to others, it is only fair to state 
that for many years I have been—paradoxically perhaps—both a sideline critic and a confessed 
admirer of respectful typeface revivals (and parodies, alike). Admittedly, there has always | 
existed in my reasoning a measure of unresolved tension between what I'd like to see and what 
I'd like to do, but among professional type designers of my generation, I remain one of a few 
who has never done a typeface revival or a spoof, despite strong temptations. Being an 
outsider in this sense has perhaps allowed me a bit more latitude to write objectively about 
such subjects. It’s hard to know. My personal views might strike staunch revivalists as being too] 
idealistic or immoderate. In any event, my comments have been arranged in an effort to 
acknowledge my biases, to include and combine the considered viewpoints of others, and to 
present readers of Emigre with an interesting assortment of ideas. 


Defining A Revival 

Wuenever I reFeR TO A DIGITAL TYPEFACE REVIVAL, | am speaking specifically about a 
modern rendering of an old type design, especially one that originated in an earlier era of 
typographic history and therefore represents a technology considered obsolete by current | 
typesetting standards. This implies that any digital interpretation of a slightly earlier digital 
original is not a revival, because digital technology has not yet become obsolete; nor for that 
matter, have most font formats. Present y, though, type revivals are done primarily in the 
digital medium, whereas the faces to which they refer were not. 

My definition of a typeface revival places an emphasis on the chronology and the tech- 
nology of type, considering Style as a minor factor, since there is a range of Styles designers 
use to reinterpret typefaces. Here, a clarification is needed. I do not think of the process of | 
revival as the loose, artistic, gestural celebration of the work of a typographic ancestor. 

I call that kind of thing “creative modification,” because it freely paraphrases rather than 
translates. Nor do I regard revival as the humble, subservient determination to precisely 
copy designs of a master. I see that sort of thing as lifeless imitation. A revival, in my book, 
restores life to a type design from an earlier time ina way that brings forth — in a manner 
that translates — the unique look and vital essence of the original. It also makes new use of an 
old collection of ideas, restored to glory through the revivalist’s understanding and respect 
for the original. 


Personal Remarks 
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Personal Remarks 

In cerrarn ways, I regard a typeface as a work of art. Typeface art, however, is a very 
specific kind of art. Because it is meant to be utilitarian, it has a purpose that fine art does 
not have, and so it functions differently. Within this framework, typeface revivals can be 
categorized as a special kind of typeface art, a kind that serves the reader in one way and the 
model in another. Of course, definitions of a revival can differ, as definitions of art can 
differ. The differences can be dramatic. In the art world, for instance, there have long been 
two opposing camps: Art for Art's Sake and Art for Profit. Among typeface revivalists, too, 
there are different camps. Although they are admittedly less polarized than the two camps in 
art, each has assumptions about what is good and what is bad. 

In general, I tend to oppose typeface revivals. I do so, almost always, on professional and 
pragmatic grounds, but at times on philosophical grounds, as well. Two sets of reasons have 
compelled me to adopt this position. One touches on skill, the other on savvy. 

In general, revivals are not done well. Most are done by amateur or untrained designers, 
by designers under orders, or by inept production designers. In each of these cases, there is a 
handicap present that almost invariably precludes the chance of achieving excellent results. 
On average, revived typefaces are no more apt to flop than are other typefaces, but many 
do flop by aspiring or pretending to the greatness of the original type designs on which they 
are based. 

In general, revivals are not done with intellectual authority. The average revivalist doesn’t 
have adequate means, desire, time, and experience to understand the intentions of the 
original designer, and in any case, the original intentions are often impossible to ascertain. 
There is either no one Still alive who can say, or not enough history is available. In spite of all 
this, many who are bent on revival often press on in ignorance and end up making a mess. 
Use of the original name compounds the offense. 

Nevertheless, there are definitely exceptions. I have chosen some that I think are among 
the best contemporary examples of successful revivals. Each was done sometime in the past few 
years by a designer or pair of designers with the right combination of drawing skill, knowledge 
of type production, artistic discretion, and understanding of type history, to achieve superior 


results. Consummate professionalism incorporates all these areas of expertise. 


Opinions 
Every tyre pestcner who contributed comments about his or her typeface revivals has also | 


helped me see that within a relatively small field of professionals, there is room for significant 


differences in thinking and methods of designing. What seems evident is that a type designer's, 
experience in the profession, combined with such factors as age, personality, attitude, and 
sense of history, contribute to the produ¢tion of his or her typefaces in subtle ways. 

One of the most learned and respected type designers of our time, Matthew Carter, | 
contributed comments about three of his typeface revivals, but his remarks refer principally 
to Big Caslon, a display face he modeled on specimens of type cut by the 18th-century English 
typefounder, William Caslon. Big Caslon was published in 1994 by Carter & Cone Type Inc. 
ITC Galliard, also designed by Matthew Carter, was based on a group of typefaces cut in France 
in the 16th century by Robert Granjon. 

Matthew writes: » There seem to me to be degrees of revival that differ in their faithfulness 

to the original, ranging from the mot literal ‘warts and all’ to woolliest ‘improvisation on a 
theme...’. Of the historically derived faces I’ve done, Big Caslon probably comes closest to hav- 
ing one particular typeface as its source. There are three sizes of Gaslon that could reasonably 
be used as models for a ‘big’ version, 72, 60 and 48 point. The 60 point struck me as having 


the largest share of the characteristics that I liked in the trio, so it shows up more than the 


other two | 
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Big Caslon. Designed by Matthew Carter. 
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other two in Big Caslon. If I had found all of the qualities I admire in the 60 point, Big Caslon 
would have been a purer derivative of it; but as it Stands there are bits and pieces of the 72 and 
48 point present together, of course, with much that is apocryphal, like it or not, since 
Caslon’s font was so much smaller than ours. 

+» For me, the object of designing a historical revival is not to make a pious 
reconstruction but to capture an essence, which must involve interpretation and synthesis. 
Whether it involves improvement is another matter. | could not aspire to improve on any of 
the originals that I have revived, except in the sense of concentrating into one typeface the 
best qualities of a larger body of work — bringing it into sharper focus, as it were. I have used 
the word ‘anthology’ to describe the relationship of [TC Galliard to the types of Robert 
Granjon, because it seemed to me as editor that the author had scattered his best letters over 
several faces: my hope was to integrate these into a single design. A face I’ve done recently, 
called Miller, has an even more diffuse source in a whole genus of types, Scotch Roman. Here I 
couldn't find a single face, or a single punchcutter, to represent the epitome of Scotchness. 
Thad to browse a large field. 

» I consider that designing a historical revival is an exercise in understanding, and that 
trying to understand the model is really the only responsibility the designer has. Making that 
effort will probably result in an interpretation that manages to steer a course between 


obsessive devotion and outright sacrilege, equally bad in my view. & 


Realizing that working from a source entrenched in history can ultimately lead to either 
a choice of two evils or to unmapped middle ground seems common. Through his work 


on various revivals in recent years, type designer and connoisseur Jonathan Hoefler has 


discovered one such dichotomy in trying to follow a model while Striving to make a workable, 
readable digital font. I asked him about his recent typeface revival called HTF Mazarin, a digital 
font based on the 15th-century type of Nicholas Jenson. First used in 14.70, Jenson’s seminal 


cut is undoubtedly the most Studied, admired, and revived of all the surviving printed 
examples of early roman types. 


Jonathan observes: » The problem is that historical artifacts aren't Stable; they exist in a sort of 


quantum state in which they're at once ideal and flawed until the moment one chooses to 
revive them. And in fact, I don't think they can be either replicated or modified with much 
success. One route gets you a museum piece, unserviceable to modern readers and fraught 
with nostalgic overtones. The other introduces anachronisms, which corrupt or even obscure 
the original design. To me, more important than the virtues of a historical source is the 
dialogue between the original artifact and its restoration, in which the intentions of both 
designers are articulated. In this way, a historical revival can be thought of more as an inter- 
pretation than a replica; the aim becomes not to imitate a type’s forms, but to convey its 
spirit. William Morris interpreted the type on which Mazarin is based, as did Bruce Rogers, as 
has Robert Slimbach, and in comparing these designs it becomes clear that each of these 


designers saw something very different in the original, making each of their creations unique. + 


Backing up a bit to the subject of understanding, mentioned by Matthew Carter in 


paragraph 14, above, we can see that today there is definitely a need for type designers to take 
the time necessary to explore the historical typefaces they intend to revive. Ironically, typeface 
revival is one area where novice type designers often choose to begin. I think many newcomers 
mistakenly believe that because the foundation appears to be in place, the rest of the work 


will be easier 


skill and expertise. To do a good historical revival requires even more skill and expertise. 
It’s a tough job fora beginner. 


Beating the odds in exactly this sense were two talented and well-educated young 


designers, Andrea Fuchs and her former teacher Fred Smeijers of The Netherlands, when 


they revived 


than if there were no foundation at all. A revival is no easy assignment. It takes 


HTF Mazarin. Designed by Jonathan Hoefler. 
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they revived Nobel, a typeface designed by S.H. de Roos around 1930. Under license from the 
Dutch company Tetterode, successor to the original founder Lettergieterij Amsterdam, a 
digital font foundry called Dutch Type Library currently has distribution rights to the many 
weights, Styles, and variations of the digital version mentioned in the following description by | 
Andrea Fuchs: # I had no idea what an amount of work that projeét would be. But I' desperately 

wanted to do it. I fell in love with Nobel. Initially, our digital Nobel wasn’t made for sale. 
Twanted to use it for some designs of mine and I was only thinking of using some weights. 
Much later, I'had the idea of doing a complete revival and selling it. But sharing credit 
was never a problem for us. ¢ 
The history of Nobel was researched before the revival commenced. Andrea continues to 
explain: » When we started the projects, we first had only lead models to refer to. We printed all we 
had on a little press and then digitized the best letters in Ikarus. Later we went on, working 
in Fontographer. While working on this first set of letters, we found a lot of old type 
specimens from Tetterode from different years. We discovered that Tetterode itself changed | 
the design of Nobel twice! They wrote in the foreword of the type specimen, around 1940: ‘We | 
thought that it was time to slightly change our popular typeface NOBEL to bring it more into modern times.’ 
They mainly replaced the sharp edges in some of the letters. Later, around 1957, they updated 
the typeface again. At this time, they replaced all the sharp edges and made them flat. In other 
printing shops, we ve found/even more variety in different Nobel versions of'certain letters. 
So what is Nobel? You might also remember that Berthold Grotesk (around 1913) was quite similar 
to Nobel. Without accusing De Roos of simply stealing it, we see the difference between the two 
is minimal. So who’s the author? At one point, we decided to combine all the good Nobel 
qualities we found. « 

From this last Statement, it is evident that combining the best qualities of several examples 
or states of a single typeface or personal style can become part of the job of doing a revival. 
Synthesis is unavoidable, often deliberate. Sometimes, however, a type designer consciously 
resists the urge to blend or combine prominent elements when doing a revival in order to 
maintain the integrity of a particular design. 

Representing this approach is American born type designer Jane Patterson who worked 
on typeface revivals for many clients in the U.S. before moving to Italy. Since becoming the 
president of Design Lab, a digital type foundry in Milan, she has been involved in several 


typeface revivals, most of them for the private use of her clients in Europe. She writes, 


JejnBay jeqony 


+ When creating a revival typeface, I am definitely most concerned with preserving the 


original design. Too many designers make the mistake of allowing their creative impulses to 
flourish when doing a revival. This is partly due to the fact that designers by nature are 


egotistical and must put their creative mark on every project they touch, but a revival is not 


about creativity. It’s about the faithful reproduction of an existing creation. 


This sense of faithfulness and fastidiousness can be observed in Jane’s attitude toward 
procedural matters, as well. Her cognizance of the ethical choices that she must make when 
she undertakes — or declines to undertake — revivals of typefaces that have not yet lapsed into 
the public domain keeps her in safe territory and raises the moral value of her work. 

In short, she follows the rules in exemplary fashion. 

# One can never do enough research when making a revival. I often find that there is 
very little information about the history of a particular typeface. This makes determining 
ownership difficult, especially when there may be several other typefaces that look very much 
like the one being researched. At this point, one wants to understand more about the 
designer, where the work was done, who published the fonts that comprise the typeface, 
whether the fonts were licensed or stolen, etc. Even fonts that are licensed properly can have 


very sordid histories. The more research, the better decision one can make about producing 


a font or not! « 


The business 


Nobel Regular, Designed by Andrea Fuchs and Fred Smeijers. 
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23 The business of designing a special version of a historical typeface that has been 
previously revived may go beyond the definition of a historical revival. A custom font of this 
nature is often a cross between the original face and one or more of its progeny, and can be 
seen as a variant of an existing revival. Additional considerations apply, as Jane Patterson 
explains: » In most cases, I have no reservations about undertaking revival projects, simply because 

L understand the rules involved. The average custom font project that I receive from a 
client is for the production of a font that already exists in digital form but fails to meet the 
client's needs. So first I research the source or sources of the font and whether the foundry, 
copyright, or family foundation Still exists. Then I ask the foundation or foundry for 
permission to produce a custom font. Normally, consent is given without any problem as long 
as the client purchases the font, if it already exists in digital form, in order to obtain a font 
license agreement. Only then will I start to create the custom version of the font. In very rare 
cases, such as adding old @yle figures to a font, will I modify the digital version. I prefer to 
Start from scratch and draw, space, and kern each character to match my client's 
specifications. This is usually done from scanned artwork (generally from photocomposition) 
provided by the client. There are really no drawbacks to doing a project like this, especially if 
you have done your homework correétly, because in most cases it can be very rewarding and 
areal pleasure to bring back to life a digital typeface that was created for lead, photo, or wood 
type technologies by one of the type design masters before our time. I always find it a 
learning experience. «+ 

24 Matthew Carter, too, honors predecessors when he writes, » We all stand on the shoulders 
of giants. I feel morally obligated to acknowledge that, and to give mos of the credit where 
most of it is due. But I hope not to play the sedulous ape to Granjon, Caslon, Figgins, 
whomever. Interpretation should also be acknowledged or admitted, and it involves certain 
risks: blame if it misfires, and no doubt the wrath of ghosts jealous of their reputations. I 
suppose I see myself more as a continuator than as a conservationist — or plagiarist — in the 
sense of being a designer who prolongs the useful life of something undeservedly set aside by 


changes of fashion or technology. 


Hard Times 
Regular 


25 Breaking with the notion of overhauling a typeface that has been taken out of commission 
by a turn of events in history is designer and educator Jeffery Keedy. Instead of looking to 
past centuries for a typeface to reconstruct, he chose a well-known, ubiquitous 20th-century 
text face, Times Roman. Although neither he nor I regard his typeface, Hard Times, as a revival per 
se, he offers interesting points about designing a typeface that has a recognizable source. 

26 + Most typefaces refer to previous typefaces but not usually so diretly. Hard Times is a 

retrofit that gives Times Roman a hard time by showing the wear and tear of time. However, Hard 
Times is a complete reinterpretation — not just a few serifs knocked off here and there. The 


contrast of the thicks and thins has been reduced to counterbalance the asymmetry of the 


serifs. 


Hard Times Regular. Designed by Jeffery Keedy. 


4. The Rhetorical Side of Revivalism 


SADLY, there will probably never 
be a way for the average type user to 
gain a clear understanding of the 
complexities of the type business, 
especially in the U.s., where there 
is little legal protection except for 
the trademarked name. This bleak 
forecast should not be allowed to 


| dampen desires to set things right, 


However, we must be prepared 
for the debate. Preparation 
involves getting acquainted with the 
prevailing arguments. Some of 
those arguments are nearly worn 
out. If you look closely at the ways 
type manufacturers have attempted 
to justify their behavior in the past, 
you begin to see holes. That is 
cause for optimism. The next step 
is to zero in. 


Traditionally, there have been 


| several reasons and a multitude of 


excuses routinely given to explain, 
rationalize, or justify a particular 
case of typeface “appropriation.” 
Some are valid, some are not. Let's 
examine a short list of the most 
common, one by one. 
This is how it has always been done 
(as a justification for taking, 
imitating, or copying without 
permission). The statement is 
true. Evidence is overwhelming. 
Individuals have stolen from 
other individuals, manufacturers 
from manufacturers, and so on. 
Piracy has a long, long history. 
Perhaps pirates have tradition 
at heart, not just profit. 
Everybody in this business does it 
(as a justification for taking, 
imitating, or copying without 
permission). The statement is 
not true, but it is very close. 
Typefounders have never agreed 
on who is entitled to what and 
for how long when the subject of 
alphabet design is being 
discussed. The same goes for 
designers, manufacturers, and 
publishers. A few are clean, the 
rest are not. Never have I seen 
reference to any formal 
document establishing this as an 
accepted practice, but I have 
heard the quote again and again. 
It is not illegal (as a justification for 
taking, imitating, or copying the 
look of a typeface without 
permission). In some countries 
this is false. Here in the u.s. the 
statement is true, except in 
situations where protected 
digital data or computer software 
code was stolen. In such cases 
it is incumbent on the plaintiff 
to prove 


to prove that theft occurred. 
We have just as much right as the next 
person (as a justification for taking 


or copying a predigital typeface). 


The statement is true. There 
is no law in the U.S. to prevent 
this. We all have equal 
protection under the non-law. 

We have our customers’ interests at 

heart or We are meeting a need (as 
justifications for nearly 
anything). The statements both 
tread on thin ice and attempt 
to cover a host of sins. Reasons 
like these make me nervous. 
Implicit in both is the 
assumption that if the public 
can be made to see that the 
statements of the provider focus 
on the common good, and 
mention nothing of the 
monetary reward, then their 
intentions must be pure and 
benevolent. 

Most folks don’t know the difference 
(as a justification for peddling 
a cheap imitation, or fibbing in 
advertising). The statement is 
true. Buyer, beware. 

How dare you call that typeface yours? 

It’s ours! We stole it fair and square 
(provided as comic relief). 


Gararond Bold 


The modifications | made are 
very indiscreet. Each letter 

is irregular and looks ugly at 
a big size. But my point was to 


use it primarily for text. 
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serifs. And soft oval forms have been added to contrast the hard edges. I have also introduced 
some elements from Plantin, the precursor to Times Roman, thus reclaiming its past and catching. 
up to the present all at once — it’s the ‘Dorian Gray’ of typefaces. « 

Jeffery Keedy’s distinive tongue-in-cheek reflections help demonstrate that pure wit 
has its place in type design. Another designer who has an unusual slant on a famous type from 
the past is Pierre di Sciullo of Paris, whose sophistication and cheekiness as type designer and 
graphiste are as enlightening as they are entertaining. Cararond, his roman and italic homage to 
the Elzevirian printing types of the 16th-century Parisian punchcutter, Claude Garamond, is 
a soft, flexible, rounded-off and serifless text face, now available from Agfa. In contrasting 
his Gararond with the more minimal, orthogonal typefaces he designed earlier in his career, 
Pierre di Sciullo writes, + It was natural for me to choose an opposite direction. For Gararond, I used 

only curves. I chose Garamond as the basis for my design for the following reasons: a) Aesthetics. 
Garamond was originally a punched letter. A punchcutter can file the punch that strikes the 
copper and use the tool to determine the axes of the letters. I was amused to interpret this 
typeface with today’s tool, Fontographer, and I used an arbitrary constraint — only the curve 
points — to assume the technical break. b) Polemics. You can use all the arguments of 
modernist/postmoderniai/neotraditionalist, etc., but you still will not be able to prove 

the superiority of the lineal letters over the Elzevir letters. Is green superior to red? 
Gararond is an Elzevir-lineal, or lineal-Elzevirian typeface. This is my way of telling you that 
T really don’t care. c) Utility. I didn’t find a satisfying version of Garamond on the market. Most 
type designers have crushed the proportions of Garamond in a way that I can’t accept. They 
seem to have lost themselves in picturesque or typographic details that do not interest me. 
The essential features of this typeface are elegance, courage and irregularity. d) Love. I adore 
the version of Garamond shown in Marius Audin’s book. I am crazy about the italic Garamond. 
It is a harsh and bold jewel that has rhythm and accidents. + 

The originality of Gararond is unmistakable, but many strong likenesses to the Garamond 
model are remarkable in seemingly serendipitous ways. I asked Pierre di Sciullo to describe 
his intentions and to discuss the modifications he chose to make during the design process. 
In the following passage he summarizes his experiment. 

» I first measured the proportions of the upper and lower case and ascenders descenders 
ofa 24 point Garamond de l'Université, Then I began drawing using Fontographer with a version 
of ITC Garamond pasted in the background. This made me unhappy, since I hate ITC Garamond. 
So I erased the background and started fresh by looking at the Garamond de l'Université. I then 
decided to take off the serifs and emphasize the form of the letter by prolongation of the 
curves. The modifications I made are very indiscreet. Each letter is irregular and looks ugly at 
a big size. But my point was to use it primarily for text. I used Gararond to set a complete book 
and it worked corredtly. « 

Restoration of a text typeface to the purpose for which the original version was created 
(in this case the setting of a book) highlights the enchantment of a revival — even one, like 
Gararond, that is unfaithful to the details of individual chara¢ters in the model but reminiscent 
of its original appearance when used in text. Gararond is worth comparing with other typefaces 
that direétly aspire to the name Garamond to see the differences and similarities, and to see 
which of them is closest to the original Garamond proportions. 

Returning to the subject of faithful historical typeface revivals, and comparing 
centuries-old models with present day ones, type designer Jonathan Hoefler offers a couple 
of germane and pragmatic considerations. Noting that he sees two separate kinds of typeface 
revival, he writes, » I think there are many differences between the revival of a historic artifact and 

the digitization of a modern design, not the least of which is a question of ownership. This is 
one reason I don’t tend to involve myself in creating digital translations of recent typefaces 


(recent’ 


Gararond Bold. Designed by Pierre di Sciullo. 
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(‘recent’ meaning anything after the onset of modernism; that is, that any typeface was 
‘designed’ in response to a desire for new styles rather than ‘made’ out of a need for new 
printing types). 

The distinétion between referring to an ancient model and a rather recent one provides a 
chance to look again at an example of a revival of a 20th-century typeface I picked for 
discussion, and to share a comment offered by Dutch designer Fred Smeijers. I asked if he 
and colleague Andrea Fuchs were concerned more about preserving the exact appearance of 
the model for Nobel, or more about making discreet modifications that they believed would be 
seen as improvements. Fred responded this way: # Right, | am concerned with preserving the 


exact appearance of the model by making discreet modifications. These slight modifications | 


yield an average result because we want the bett for all sizes with one master. So I do not always 
think of these modifications as improvements, no sir! Personally, | am convinced that you 
need at least three masters to get the best result in print. This depends of course on the 
charadter of the type design. For a very delicate serif, more masters do have a clear effedt, 
while blunt industrial sans serifs are hardly worth such an effort. « | 
To conclude this sampling of thoughts from other designers, I would like to mention one} 
more revival of a 20th-century typeface that I think is a special case. Veteran type designers 
David Quay and Freda Sack of London have revived a typeface alphabet that was drawn by the | 
late typographer Jan Tschichold but, in the words of the co-designers of the Architype Tschichold 
font, the original design “was never released as a full typeface for others to use.” Because of this, the 
designers needed to take extra precautions to get the digital version right. They explain, » We 
had original references to work from. We enlarged the reference to 1OOmm x-height. Inall | 
revival work, there is now a major decision to make, which affects the whole outcome of the | 
recreation: the actual weight of the face. Was the original over- or underinked to begin with? 
Has the enlargement over- or underexposed the original? We think we determined it exadtly; 
intuition and experience also played a big part. 

+ An accurate grid of all the major components was then drawn on a sheet of graph 
paper and from this we drew each letter by hand on tracing paper. In many cases, several 
letters could be drawn out of the same character because of the geometrical make up of the 
design. The letters were then digitized using Ikarus mainframe software. Only slight 
modifications were made to Tschichold’s letters; for instance, horizontal strokes were made 
slightly lighter in weight for optical balancing. We also had to add charaéters to make a 
modern working font. However, we did not add capitals, as this was conceived as a universal 
alphabet. 

The description of a modern production process, provided above, gives a clue to the 
kinds of considerations designers and redesigners must take into account when adapting a 


type design for use in a technology never known to the original designer. 


Historical Interlude: Marriage 

Durinc rue reriop from about 1880 to 1980, when type design for machine composition 
was married to the enterprise of manufacturing and selling typesetting equipment, there | 
existed at least a plausible excuse for changing the proportions of individual typographic 
charaéters in the process of adapting an existing type design to a particular composing system. 
Each manufa¢turer had a different system that it was trying to make the type designs conform 
to. The same excuse was used when photo typesetting, and later, digital typesetting, took over. 
Because each manufacturer’s machine was made differently, every adaptation of an earlier 
Standard typeface design offered for the machine had to, and was expected and allowed by 
typographers to, vary from the model somewhat. Moreover, there was no way for each 
manufacturer to both accurately identify and legally protect its specially adapted faces, except 


to come up 
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Architype Tschichold. Designed by David Quay and Freda Sack. 
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to come up with a name not already in use and seek a trademark on that name. This partly 
explains why so many lookalike faces have different names and why so many dissimilar 
interpretations of traditional faces go by similar names. The other part of the explanation is 
that manufacturers were taking typeface designs from each other. No sooner had one 
manufacturer’s typeface become popular and profitable, than a competitor would come out 
with a knockoff, often with a similar sounding name, thereby tricking the public and 
carelessly contributing to the chaos. 


Historical Interlude: Divorce 

Wirnin RECENT MEMORY, One Strong indication that the activity of manufadturing text type 
was splitting from the business of manufacturing typesetting equipment came in the area of 
marketing, not technology. In the 1970s, the success of International Typeface Corporation 
demonstrated that the business of licensing type, without making type designs specific to any 
one piece of equipment, could be undertaken to provide both new and redesigned faces to a 
variety of typesetting equipment manufacturers. Through its licensing agreements with its 
subscribers and distributors, ITG was able to disseminate not only its original designs, but 
those it licensed from others as well. Merganthaler Linotype Company, for example, which 
had commissioned Matthew Carter’s typeface, Galliard, released it in 1978 but licensed it a few 
years later to 17. The relaunch by ITC made Galliard available to a score of typesetting 
equipment manufacturers that were unable to obtain it the first time it appeared. 

The next signs that the type business was about to re-establish full independence came 
when the Macintosh, together with PostScript, and laser printers, were introduced. This 
combination proved to be a popular and inexpensive alternative to other methods of setting 
type. At that time, in the mid 1980s, the business of manufacturing typesetting equipment 
was Still fairly healthy, and Bitstream, one of the first independent digital typefoundries in 
the U.s., began to accomplish on the technical side what 1T¢ had accomplished on the 
marketing side: namely, it broadly licensed its proprietary digital type (not just analog art- 
work or subcontra¢ted digital fonts) direétly to equipment manufacturers. But the demise of 
the type machine industry rapidly became foreseeable as desktop publishing grew. Today, the 
majority of companies that formerly made typesetting equipment are either out of business or 
they're in the type business only. In fact, about all that’s left of most of them is a library of 
typeface designs. They have come to be, as type foundries were before typesetting equipment 
was invented, servants to a segment of the graphic arts industry over which they exercise 
practically no control. For typefounding there has been, effectively, a return to the past — 
with many small typefoundries flourishing as their predecessors did over 100 years ago. 

Type designers, type manufacturers and type publishers alike, no longer have the main 
excuse for Stealing they had used for over a century, since making a typeface is no longer 
inextricably linked to the typeface maker’s equipment. As type designers, we do not 
manufaéture Macintosh computers. I thus conclude that type designers, type manufacturers 
and type publishers who continue to steal from one another do so either for the sake of 
Stealing or out of pure ignorance. Oh, yeah, and one more possible reason: profit. 


Private Pyoperty 

Tuere 1s Now, MORE THAN Ever, considerable confusion among novice type designers, and 
type users on the whole, as to which typefaces from the past are legitimately in the public 
domain and which are not. The issue of ownership is not a trivial matter and would take a lot 
of effort to fully explain. All I can do here is provide an overview. 

Any typeface designed, say as long ago as World War II, could still very well have an owner 
ora claimant to ownership, depending on the copyright and patent laws of the country in 

which 


Not all typefaces portrayed by 
manufacturers as authentic revivals 
are genuine recreations. By my 
count, poor imitations outnumber 
accurate facsimiles. I see far more 
knockoffs than revivals. 
Traditionally, this important 
distinction is one that 
manufacturers have cleverly chosen 
to overlook when attempting to 
either identify or conceal sources. 
Telling the public a story seems to 
go with selling typefaces. Typical 
advertising tricks like word switches 
and discreetly placed modifiers or 
“additives” are par for the course. 
It’s part of a con game. 
Regrettably, the bulk of 
promotional prose written expressly 
to accompany the release of mass 
market typeface revivals emanates 
from type hypesters, not type 
historians. Rarely have ad 
copywriters demonstrated the kind 


| of convincing, insightful, 


authoritative knowledge of the 
subject that type scholars possess. 
On the whole, there is a profound 
lack of credibility among writers 
who hire out for publicity 
assignments. Promotional ad copy 
churned out by marketing personnel 
for the consumption of potential 
type users is typically not only 
shallow and contrived, it’s often 
erroneous. One example should 
suffice. 

1Tc Garamond was a series 
released in 1975 as what many 
typophiles believed was a revival of 
the types of the sixteenth-century 
Parisian punchcutter, Claude 
Garamond. The 1T¢ faces were 
intended to appeal to advertising 
typographers, many of whom by 
then had bowed to the fashion of 
using styles that formerly would have 
been regarded as text types for the 
purpose of display. Text type was, 
starting in the 70s, being redrawn to 
feature an extremely large x-height 
(17e's virtual mandate), and was 
spaced so tightly for composition 
that overlapping letters became the 
norm. Indeed, the drastic 
“reproportioning” and “refitting” 
rendered the new interpretations 
more trendy for display typography, 
but inappropriate for continuous 
reading. 

Such “publicity types,” as 
printing historian D.B. Updike 
contemptuously referred to display 
monstrosities of this ilk in his 
landmark, two-volume work, Printing 
Types: Their History, Forms, and Use", had 

traditionally 
Updike, D.B. Printing Types: 
Their History, Forms and Use, Cambridge 
Harvard University Press, 1922. 
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which the face was produced or published. The older the typeface, the more likely that by now 
it has fallen into the public domain. But date-of-issue is not always the determining factor. 
For practical purposes, I would choose the same period of time as a safe margin of error that 
is set as the period of time most standard typeface contracts between designer/developer and 
publisher/distributor run until term. This is either 60 years or 50 years plus the number of 
years that pass until death of the designer, whichever of the two comes first. To reiterate, this 
is merely the measure I would choose as an estimate. A better rule of thumb is to say, “Find 


out for sure.” I would never attempt to draw a conclusion, myself, before hiring a lawyer with 
a good knowledge of intelleétual property cases to do a thorough search. Any form of inaction 
in this respect might create the appearance of negligence, impropriety, or lack of respect for 
the artistic efforts of others. It is safe to assume that if something has value, it probably has an 
owner. From both an ethical and a legal standpoint, the best assumption is that everything in 
this world belongs to somebody. 


More Moral Musings 

Occastonatty, I wonper about the current state of affairs in light of history and 
technology. Is a desire to modernize justification for aggressively and indiscriminately 
combing the past? Does new technology singularly qualify designers to replicate the old 
typeface treasures? Are designers who claim to be reviving typefaces primarily to add to the 
achievements of western civilization actually performing a bigger service to their public or 
their pocketbooks? 

Here, I hasten to make an important distinction, based on what I see. It is an issue 
concerning quality and quantity. For the sake of comparison, I'll cite disparate examples. 
A careful typeface revival is worthy of the attention of typophiles. I love to Study a 

tastefully drawn, respe¢tful revival that clearly refleéts the noble qualities of an earlier 
typographic masterpiece. A work resulting from this kind of endeavor clearly has an 
honorable place in the history and serious study of type. It also provides valuable lessons in 
appreciating nuances of design. 
By contrast, I hate to see, and utterly deplore, wholesale misappropriation, corruption, 
and bastardization of popular (or formerly popular) type designs or other published 
alphabets as a high volume, mass production activity undertaken for, and perpetuated by, 


financial and competitive gain. Typefaces made in this way do not qualify as genuine revivals, 


assertions to the contrary notwithstanding. Behavior of this sort is mo 


tivated by greed, and is 


not the way good revivals come about. In spite of this, some of today’s less enlightened 


production designers elec to make a career of reviving to excess — ostensibly under the 


Strange delusion that they are making valiant, long term contributions to the art of 


preservation. In effect they are contributing, albeit unwittingly, to public confusion over 

authenticity. 
I have noticed, from my remote lookout, that merely possessing the means to salvage 

historical type designs is sometimes taken by font producers as a license to scavenge whatever 


has gone before, whether it is good material for a revival or not. This 


as never seemed quite 
right to me. I advocate letting relics remain relics. Relics do well in retirement, despite their 
lack of produétivity. Besides, typefaces do not automatically become extinét upon being 
forced into disuse by a newer technology. They simply become dormant. Desirable ones 
always manage to get reactivated, sooner or later, so there should be no need to fear they may 
be permanently lost. Seldom is salvation as urgent as the most fiscally minded rea¢tivators 
would have us believe. Unfortunately, the zealots of progress often commence the reactivation 
process — in the name of revival — before they allow the original type designers sufficient 
opportunity (a period of several years) to update the volume of work they created prior to the 


arrival 


traditionally been regarded by fine 
printers as types of the lowliest sort, 
Publicity types were for job printers, 
Considering rrc Garamond in this 
context, one has only to read the 
blurb in the specimen booklet to see 
| how ludicrous the rhetoric can get, 
| The following is an extract that | 
find so implausible, I question what 
the writer believed was to be gained, 
“The 16th century classic Garamond design 
became one of the world’s most widely used 
typefaces in the first half of this century. 
Following American Type Founders’ 
introduction of it to the American market in 
1917, metal versions were drawn for all the 
typesetting machines: Intertype, Linotype, 
Ludlow, and Monotype. 

But one thing is certain today: if Claude 
| Garamond were designing his illustrious type 
for photographic and electronic typesetting 
machines, he would not simply duplicate the 
face he cut in metal over four centuries ago. 
To this end, Tony Stan has, in effect, 
rephrased the famous Garamond flavor in late 
20th century terms. The niceties, the taste, the 
| details, the fit, the larger x-height, and the 
| weight graduations of ITC Garamond measure 
up to today’s new typographic standards, yet 


nowhere has Stan deviated from the genial 
flow of line so characteristic of this 
distinguished letter.” (And on it goes, 
but you get the gist of the praise.) 
A fair comparison of a folio 
| printed in Claude Garamond’s 
roman and italic text types during 
the Golden Age of printing in 


France and a page set in ITC’s 


| 
| e 
| leave me wondering how any 


“rephrased” version continues to 


conscientious type designer with an 
assignment to do an interpretation 
could be this deviant. Perhaps part 
of the answer lies in the fact that the 
late Tony Stan, then of 

| Photo-Lettering, Inc., was being 
directed by the marketing faction of 
ITC's typeface review committee, 
which was then interested in 


catering designs mainly to the tastes 
of major clients in the world of 
advertising. Another possibility is 
that Stan may have been referring 
| primarily to the 20th-century 
Garamond revivals mentioned in 
1T¢’s blurb. In either case, what 
resulted from Stan's efforts was a 
series of faces so remote from "the 
genial flow of line” in Garamond’s 
| original types that certain aspects of 
it seem to run counter to 
Garamond’s personal aesthetic. 

Of course it is quite safe for ITC 
to speculate that if Garamond were 


to design type for machine 


composition, "he would not simply 
duplicate 


? From ITC Garamond, 


Specimen booklet, 1977- 
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Revivals a 
arrival of the new technology. Never mind that the original designers may not always want to 
update their typefaces, or be forced to watch as others provide the service for them over their 
objections. On the whole, I find this tendency on the part of reactivators to be opportunistic 
at one pole and officious at the other. Occasionally rushing to the rescue of disabled printing 
types seems fine if it is done for the sake of demonstrating methods of lifesaving or 
resuscitation; but let’s forget about heroism as a vocation. 

If the aim, expressed or implied, is to perform public or community service, then the 
mission should be to serve the public or community pro bono publico. If the historical source 


for a typeface revival is public domain, then designers and publishers who use the material 


wo 


hould reciprocate. Contributing fonts, along with a modest share of the proceeds from 


c 


hem, to public libraries, historical societies, and printing museums would be a good start, 
but this form of philanthropy fails to get much support from many major type companies. 
Yet, it seems reasonable to maintain that authoritative typeface revivals, drawn from 


historical models in the public domain, should be made as accessible as are reference books at 


e public library — available for everyone to use free of charge, but for no one person to 
check out, or smuggle out. Private use in one’s home or office would still require that a user's 
license be purchased from the owner, as is now the case. In the end, the concept could 
become only a praétice, not a law or obligation, for any revivalist could deny using a free 


source or refuse to comply. Whatever practices emerge in the future of the font business, 


Type Rephrasing & Type Rephrasing Rhetoric 


duplicate the face he cut in metal for serious, scholarly, book 
over four centuries ago.” (Asa 
I should 


interject that Garamond cut many 


printing and turned his hand 

matter of correction, to the gimmicky business of display 
typography. Any writer with the 

faces, not just one roman and one __| slightest knowledge of Garamond 


and his work would have dismissed 


italic.) Since none of the faces 
he cut could possibly be used in such a notion before committing it 
their original form on a modern to print. Also, if rc had truly 
photo typesetting or digital appreciated the “niceties, the taste, 
typesetting machine, obviously | the details, the fit” of Garamond’s 
none would. This much of 1T¢'s original types, they would more than 
speculation is true by default; likely have had second thoughts 
there is no way he could do about ordering or allowing Stan to 
otherwise within the framework of _ | drastically exaggerate the x-height, 
the hypothetical situation given. _| alter the character proportions, 
However, it does not logically follow 
that Claude Garamond would 


therefore have severely disfigured 


expand the weight graduations, 
regularize the slant of the italic, and 
then name the result “Garamond.” 


and distorted his elegant book faces, | It’s a toss-up whether the blurb or 


or any other faces done in his name, | the redrawing is worse. Each is a 
the way Tony Stan did. travesty on its own. Together, they 
For that matter, it is impossible | constitute nothing less than a 
to say for sure exactly how mockery of traditional typographic 
Garamond’s typographic tastes sensibility. 
would have been affected had he 


lived in the late twentieth century, 


In my estimation, the previous 
example points to the important 
even if we accept the assumption relationship between the accuracy 
that he would choose to overhaul his | of a typeface revival and the accuracy 
faces for modern typesetting of what its proponents write or say 
technology. Contrary to the irc about it. Whether we are talking 
assertion, this is far from being about the area of text or display, 
“certain today.” Moreover, it is 
absurd to think that Claude 


Garamond would (for any sane 


publicity written for publicity types 
is usually written by publicity types. 


I find this a distasteful arrangement, 


reason) have strayed from his short on scholarship and long on 


there will surely be a continuing debate about fairness and honor in the profession of type design. 


PUOUWIPIEL) “) TT 


lifelong interest in creating types _| salesmanship. Readers should note, 


ITC Garamond. Designed by Tony Stan. 
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for example, that the blurb did not 
actually claim that the types of 
Garamond had been revived. The 
blurb said “rephrased.” It did not 
actually say that their product was a 
true Garamond. It said "Garamond 
flavor,” as if it could be equated 
with new, low-fat, vanilla flavor, 


non-dairy ice cream. 


This is 1Tc’s approach, even 
today. It is obsessed with mass 
marketing. Even in situations when 
writers of typeface ads do not have 
deceit in mind, the promotional 


copy is written in such a generic 


mode that it could conceivably apply 
to practically any face in their 
collection. It’s as easy as switching 
words: "a contemporary blend of 
striking originality and classical 
proportions” could become, "a 
striking blend of classical originality 
and contemporary proportions” 


| and the time after that, "a classic 


blend of contemporary banality in 
striking proportions.” It seems as 

if there is seldom a grasp of typeface 
origins. However, the most 
unfortunate aspect is that ad writers, 
in their haste to “educate the 
public,” often fail to take the time 
required to inform themselves 

first. As a consequence, the 
collective understanding of type 
and its history is being diminished, 


not increased. 
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House \ Retrospective: High Performance Design in a Smog-Restriéted Era 
Bob Smariner graciously agreed to write this brief retrospective of Brand Design/House Industries. 
‘As.a former crew chief, head mechanic and shop steward of Brand Design/House Industries, he 
brings a unique perspective to this company’s young but already illustrious history. Bob is now a 
freelance writer who covers the design and automotive industries. He resides in Berma, Ohio with 
his wife, Bernadette, and is the proud owner of the award-winning Super Riegel Camaro. 


by BoB SMARTNER I first met Andy Cruz and Rich Roat back in '93 when they started building 
i some of their first custom jobs in Wilmington, Delaware. Joined soon thereaf- 
ter by partner and expert custom technician Al Merce, they embarked on a journey that took them from 
the modest beginnings of a detail and custom design shop to the parts, service and detailing empire that 
they are today. Starting with a single client, Calumet Carton Company, Andy, Allen and Rich pulled 
Calumet’s plain jane rock-stock marketing pieces into their garage, bolted up some innovative printing 
techniques, and rolled out some of that season's most interesting work. In less than a year, Brand De- 
sign’s work became a hit at national shows, van ins and with the design press. Both the automotive and 
design press called them “an overnight sensation,” and Rod ‘n Race magazine said that they were “taking 


the automotive & design industries to the true limits of customization.” 


Three-foot trophies with little cars on top were not enough, though, for the ambitious Brand partners. 


Even with national notoriety, Brand just couldn’t seem to find a Steady flow of cars for its radical 
customization techniques — folks just weren’t willing to trust the free-spirited artisans with their show- 
room stockers. With the track, show and press successes of the Calumet rods, Brand Still couldn't attract 
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Sweepstakes. 
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Papers Group. 
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Type Powered by... 
Brochure (inside 
panel) for House 
Industries. 
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Group. 
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Treehouse & Roadhouse. 
Digital typefaces for 
House Industries. 
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the Steady flow of customers. Sure, they could have taken to simple detail jobs, striping and general 


maintenance, but it just wasn’t their Style. The winter of 93/94 was also approaching, the garage wasn’t 
heated and using an acetylene torch to cook grilled cheese sandwiches on the fender of a parted out '69 
GTO was Starting to lose its charm. That's when the partners dreamed up House Industries, which was 
essentially a series of semi-custom, user-installable design fonts — basically a series of low buck fix-ups 
for virtually any street Stocker. 

The beginning of House Industries was the publication of a card showing 12 simple but unique fonts. 
Originally targeted for the “big three” ad agencies, body shapers, small custom painting shops, shade 


tree mechanics and record company art departments, the House Industries product line gained 


industry-wide acceptance by amateurs and professionals alike. House Industries and Brand Design now 
complement and promote each other — you can buy the bolt-on parts from House Industries, but if you 
want that true custom look and unparalleled performance, you really need to pull into the Brand De- 
sign customization center. It also works the other way — the super high performance pieces that Brand 
cranks out of its shop are all great promotions for the fonts. 

A good example of Brand Design’s ground-up restoration technique is the street savvy, radically mod- 
ified promotions for Custom Papers Group's Riegel Jersey and Riegel pow paper lines. Already a top 
performer on press and on the track, the Riegel lines lacked high performance promotional muscle. 
Under the direction of spraymaster and team manager Andy Cruz, the CPG promos were fine-tuned 
into show-Stop’n dominators and highway haulers, often turning direct mail response rates of over 
20% and quarter mile et’s under eight seconds. Putting Brand/House behind the wheel of the Riegel 
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The Crew. 

Jeremy Dean, Allen 
Mercer, Andy Cruz & 
Rich Roat. 
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Brochure (inside 
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Digital typefaces for 


House Industries. 
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promos was just like Don Gartlets behind the wheel of a Hemi-powered rail — together they were 
unstoppable! 

All of this custom work didn’t come without assembling a great customizing team. When I first met 
Andy Cruz back in 90, he was still at the local vo-tech high school pursuing a dual degree in auto me- 
chanics and graphic arts. He has since become known in hot rodding circles as the “Spraymaster” for his 
innate talent for picking the right colors, the using of the right techniques, and dire¢ting the rest of the 
shop Staff in a way that makes their great work even better. He’s the type of guy who was running four 
Webbers when everybody else was using Holley double-pumpers — the Webbers took twice the tuning 
time, but the performance was always better in the end. His original partner, Rich Roat, still works 
closely with Andy in creating Brand’s Custom themes. A 1987 graduate of the University of Delaware di- 
versified arts program, Rich handles and logs each car as it comes to the shop, and does most of the 
copywriting. 


Chief Technician Al Merce attended the same vo-tech school as Andy, but chose to continue his train- 


ing at the esteemed Temple University Tyler Automotive and Engineering Academy. Al aétually shapes 
and sands most of the custom illustration work, as well as balances and blueprints all of the hand- 
formed type treatments. While at Tyler, Al ran into freelance wrenches Ken Barber and Jeremy Dean, 
who showed their mettle working on the House Industries Weekend Warrior drag team and eventually 
earned full-time jobs on the customizing crew. Ken handles much of the detailed hammer and dolly 


work, while Jeremy Dean applies all base coats, cleans the grease traps and works with customers who 
need the “dirty” look. 
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Scrawl Font Collection. 
Brochure cover 

for House Industries. 
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Super Riegel Custom 
Shop Manual. 
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Bad Neighborhood in a Box. 
Cardboard box (top) 
for House Industries 
digital typeface 
collection. 
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With its expanding staff and produét line, Brand Design/House Industries recently moved into a new | 
unrocker 


5000 sq. ft. building with five heated and air conditioned bays, hydraulic lifts for detailing undercarri- | page from Riegel 


ages and a central air compressor system. However, I more often than not find the members of the | Accessories Catalog 


Brand/House customizing crew spurning the modern tools and favoring the paintbrush, pen, and the | for Custom Papers 


trudy ol’ badger professional airbrush. (Jeremy Still insists on cooking his cheese steaks with some scrap cae 
sheet metal and the cutting torch.) Allen explains that he’s been looking, but there still isn’t an — 
Illustrator filter that will create a radical set of flames or a Photoshop filter that can emulate a true oe ef 

; Housebroken. 
Stipple pattern. Digital typeface for 


Even with all the success of the House Industries customizing components, the crew still wishes more | House Industries. 
designers would get back to the basics and give their layouts more hand-done custom treatments. Rich 
comments that no matter how many aftermarket parts you bolt up to your Street machine, nothing turns | 
heads like flames flyin’ from custom-welded side pipes, a hand-rubbed metalflake finish or an air- 
brushed mural. You just can’t buy those things over the counter. It's a lot like when I built up my Super 
Riegel Camaro — the Cragars were great, but the true custom touch came from the radical paint scheme 
created by the Brand/House customizing team. 

In the face of burgeoning competition, the glamorous greasers at Brand/House continue to survive by 
inventing new ideas and tastefully reviving old ones. Instead of trying to follow the other hot rodders | 
out there, they keep their blinders on and cook up new customization techniques. A great example of 
their forethought is the new House Street Van font set, a colleétion of seyen high performance typefaces 
created in the mold of the great vanning craze of the 70's. House’s reputation as innoyators has at- 


traéted major industry names, including Ed “Big Daddy” Roth, who is licensing his name to House 


Induftries for their new set of Rat Fink fonts. From where I’m sittin’, you'd have to be runnin’ top fuel | 


in your blown rat motor to beat the customizers at Brand Design/House Industries. 
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VERYWHERE AND IN A THINGS MAN SEES HIS OWN SIGNATURE: 
ANIFESTATIONS OF MIND UNCONSCIOUSLY PROJECTING ORDER 

DVER THE CHAOS THAT ASSAULTS THE SENSES. KNOWLEDGE, 

THEN, CONSISTS OF DISCOVERING THE STRUCTURES MIND HAS 

MADE: A LINEAGE OF APES, NOT ANGELS; WORDS ARE ARTIFICIAL, 
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rchi-écriture, ART AS MIRROR ON LIFE TO LIFE MIRRORING 
T TO ART MIRRORING ART TO MIRRORS MIRRORING MIRRORS 
ORING... WITH THE RISE OF THE DOUBLE, OF THE INFINITE 
GRESS, AUTHENTICITY WEAKENS. LikEWISE AUTHOR),/y; 
YRIGHT- BECOMES DIVORG D FROM FRAUD/PLAGIARISM, 3 
ND ownership 1s rene LEGAL FORCE. === ae 
VERYBODY'S GOT AN OPINION. 
UT COLLECTIVELY, A NEW ATTITUDE DEVELOPS: 


The Renaissance begins to rewrite Antiquit 
B in open emulation/interpretation. Printing 
presses spew books. Italian silk = wealth = 
FGNP = secular libraries = demystificatior 
of the book, its words now divided as a 
aide to comprehension, the mystery of its 
eco rtciioni id naked throuemmendnes Thies me 
Author but also au/Aors. Like Michelangelo, on his bac 
beneath the Sistine Ceiling, creating God Giving Life to 
Adam and in so doing modeling the clays of his 
“gspigments into you and I: figures with individualized fea~ 
‘i rather than the stylized gestures of man as stained 
lass. Likewise knowledge. Habits of thoug| 
ruth through senses. Space is divided according t 
istance, not theology. Galileo reading the sky declare 
Jupiter's moons to be not God's fine print but th 
Medici Planets after his patron, Cosimo Medici II, 
merchant wealthy enough to own a pope. Ledger an 
Balance move PRIDE from the column of 7-Deadly Sins t 
the head of Virtues. With the solo, melodrama becom 
imo!—the birth of Opera! \n 

society battling over titles. Without heavenly hos 
sa continually-detuning | the sky, Tragedy on Stage becomel 


possible. In a world where one individual’s reading ha 


possible and Bra 


the force to split a Church. Everybody’s got an opinion 


But collectively a new attitude develops: 
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2 Mis Mefe tx bares on Ve 1604 handcariting ofa clerk 


1M wn Porency at Ch WY. ih be che le WHS fF rea far ming a ae 
act fat 1 one ie Mmarle of eppion & Tsoctehf frery hime 
someone Si. Me cf adie WE name of 1 Yea fECLSON, Ex Me 


“fA if bat, (aenson bie, and be wsiyflo how fa L person (are 
tx, fo a lish, 


he fh A ot WAS heph 1M KEKE iL pla (Alky S Oba ih ever fone could 
know’ cuha Ch hip Sifened fh Mal pe [POUSON and £0 Kat “4 Feesans 


son could now inherit bea fperront a 1 te LOE Kevsons 


youre might Mfinte a Gas mA bey Mg ee cles, ox Mat 
Yorsons Ss a maf Come Ss fy. 4 compact Mes CMs. 


Aub fe 


hen can the pursued girl ever go to her window that she 


does not see her stubborn, would-be 


rd plaints. x; ter 
Reeierdices a leller, @ 
Wsennel, or some such thing 
tells how the poor man 
consumed with love, how 
lues his own life al 


rueher; how he 


thing from her 
sino! honorable. 
cca 


iar Gaslighone] 


bul with eyes thal speak, with pained and languid face, with 
ot sighs, oflen with copious tears? 
\ cunnol awaken without hearing music, or al least that 


restless soul moving about lhe walls of the house wrth sighs 


onethicn 


er, speaking no word, 


Ali night she 


Limiuess desire bounded by etiquette; walled cities bi WORD p/agfary CAME INTO THE LANGUAGE TO DESCRIBE 
NE WHO KIDNAPPED A CHILD OR SLAVE AND AROUND THIS CORE 
ISTINCTION OUR ACTIONS SPIN A NEW RHETORIC: influence, 
jastiche, collage, intertextuality, imitation, quotation, 
‘ource reference... THAT 1S, WITH THE EXHAUSTION OF THE 
ANT-GARDE, RETURNS OF ALL KINDS ARE INEVITABLE. PHILIP 
LASS WRITES AN OPERA IN SANSKRIT, BUT OTHERS SPEW OUT 
ASTARDIZED FONTS TO SELL KITSCH: the avant-garde for 
sale, SPEECH IN'A DEAD LANGUAGE, / Frev/nis Yomeson/ RS 
EPTHLESS AS THE APPROPRIATED CRUCIFIX EARRING. 
ORE FUNDAMENTALLY, THE SAME TURN OF MIND THAT CAST 
ngs A LINGUISTIC BEING BEGINS TO MORPH THE UNIQUE 
— INTO A Loct ITS REPRESENTATIONAL DOUBLES: THE 
<n. SOCIAL As THE > GOES, SO 
GOES ITS ICON: the signature as manifestation of an 
induplicatable individual in a particular time and place. 
TANDING BEFORE JOHN HANcOCK's JOHN HANCOCK, ITS 
KTERIALS STILL MAKE IT POSSIBLE FOR US TO FEEL HIS 
RESENCE THE WAY PILGRIMS ONCE FELT BEFORE A SAINT'S 
. WE FEEL THE WAY AMERICANS didn't FEEL, RECEIVING 
ARST machine writing, AS THEY CALLED TYPEWRITTEN 
E So ‘STRONG WAS THE RESISTANCE TO THIS SIMULACRUM 
OF ‘real writing,’ THAT MAIL-ORDER COMPANIES ABANDONED 
ITS SPEED—A. te FADED AS TYPEWRITING 
ROLIFERATED, LEAVING ONLY THE SIGNATURE AT THE FOOT OF A 
AGE TO STAND THE GROUND OF AUTHORITY, ORIGINALITY—A 
AST STAND THAT WEAKENS IN A CULTURE WHOSE SIGNATURES 
ROUTINELY DUPLICATED: THE BIG, OBVIOUS SUBSTITUTIONS 
THE REPLACEMENT OF THE HERO BY THE CELEBRITY, BUT 
30 ME STS I 
CHEESE TO CHEEZE FOOD, THE SHIFT TO SIGNED JUNK MAIL, THE 
SOUND BYTE AS NEWS COVERAGE, THE DOCU-DRAMA, THE VOICE 
OF THE CASH REGISTER INSTEAD OF THE CASHIER... 


also walled houses within these cities and private armi 
to wage vendettas-across generations. A tension betwee 
order and ifdividualism that shows up even in th 
handwritjhg of clerks: the slant we call #alic— 
mannerism as fakish as the jaunty angle of an artist’s ca 
vithinja stglevresulariced for record keeping: 

In an age where the upwardly mobile continually clashe 
with oldmoney, handwriting rose from the province 0 
ecclesiastics and bureaucrats to also function as a sign 0 
breeding. When THEY can read and write as well as W 
can, literacy as an index of status falls behind refinement 
of eapression. Or as George Bickman put it in his 52 
Vol. 


L PENMAN: Give in Writing, what wa 


admire itfine Gentlemen; an Gasiness of Gesture, and the} 
disengag’d “Hie, which ts imperceplibly caughl from 


frequently conversing with the Polite and Well-bred. 


at THE 
called this disengag’d Airs (seemingly ) effortless elegance: 


Linen collars, for example, contributed to an impressio 


BECK GF THE CCiRTIER 


of life aboye dirt and labor. So did lyrically mannere 
language, mannered movement, and mannered behavio 
such as the invention of tipping one’s hat. Dress, speech 
dance, deporument, handwriting and other detail 
coaleséed into a stylized manner of living, genlilily 
that included the eclipse of the vendetta by the mor 
civilized duel sough one gentleman always fought sword duels wit 
a fire nearby so if he only crippled his opponent he could throw bs 
ahiie into the flames. A rue gentleman couldn't engage i 

urevenge for an.autack onshis honor, Instead, h 
Se mene th his offender, then dispatched an 


intermediary who would deliver a courteous challenge 


written in an elegant hand, receive a courteous reply, as 


Ua. 
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EACH FAX SIGNATURE THAT IS GIVEN LEGAL AUTHORITY 
REPRESENTS A MOVE TOWARD AN ACCEPTANCE OF THE IMAGE 
IFOR THE AUTHENTIC, NOT NECESSARILY 
BOTPAS AN EQUALIATION OF ONE WITH THE 5 recover Fu 
BIQUITY OF DOUBLES LIES ONE SOURCE FOR THE RISE QF | © {8 08) 
ONNOISSEURSHIP FOR ORIGINALS AND, SIMULTANEOUSLY, THE 
DIMINISHING RESPECT, USEFULNESS, NEED OR EVEN DESIRE FOR 
PRIGINALS IN OUR EVERYDAY LIFE paid for by modem. 
IBY THE TIME Mss Fc Lic FIRST APPEARED ON SCREEN, A 
REVOLUTION HAD TAKEN PLACE IN OUR CONCEPTION OF THE 
BOOK: A REFLECTION OF A SOCIETY WHERE NEARLY EVERYONE 
iS INSTANTANEOUS ACCESS TO, WORLD-WIDE PUBLIGATION AND 
AN GLOSS EACH OTHER'S WORDS. WHERE EVERYONE CAN 
DOWNLOAD ANY IMAGE AND INCORPORATE IT INTO THEIR OWN 
PAGE LAYOUT WITH ITS GILT CAPITALS AND ADS AND ADOBE 
RNAMENTS, AND HTML TAGS PLACED ON THE WEB FOR ALL. swe. w 
GOMPARE THIS TO ANTIQUE CONCEPTIONS OF THE MODERN BOOK 
ITH 17S AUTHOR, BINDING QND FINIT DE:.AN DBJECT THAT me Pa 
E owned. WHAT ALPHABET douLb We) INVOKE TH EIVE FO 
0 THIS NEW WAY OF READING? WHAT LETTERS WERE PRODUCED 
BY THE MEDIEVAL CONCEPTION OF READING AS MEDITATION? BY 
HE MODERN CONCEPTION OF READING AS INFORMATION 
RETRIEVAL? BY OUR RE-NAISSANCE OF READING AS RE-WRITING 
RISTOTLE'S "All art is imitation"? WHILE OUR 
RETURN FOREGROUNDS A BELIEF THAT THE ORIGINALITY OF A 
ORK 1S PROPORTIONAL TO THE IGNORANCE OF ITS READERS, IT 
SO CLAIMS THAT AS SURELY AS CREATION EX NIHILO IS 
POSSIBLE; SO TOO IS THE PERFECT COPY, THE REPETITION 
ITHOUT CHANGE. SO WE BEGIN TO WRITE: A DIGITAL 
SIMULATION OF HANDWRITING UNAWARE OF ITS ORIGINS, OF 
IE TRACE OF VIGOR AND FATIGUE, OF ATTENTIVENESS AND 
FETHARGY: THE CORPOREALITY OF A LIVING HAND. THE LETTER 
DRAWN IN INK DECAYS WITH THE BODY OF THE TEXT WHILE THE 
DIGITAL HAND HOUSES FOREVER THE POTENTIAL FOR THE 
STERNAL RETURN. EACH KEYSTROKE -e)PRODUCES A FROZEN 
PLACARD POINTING TO ITS ORIGINAL ACT. IT COUPLES A 
pered, pens made from goose quills were elastic enoughi@™mOME right here, right now- WITH THE, ABILITY TO 
to allow for free line expression yet durable enough toffMEP ENT IN PERFECT SIMILITUDE IN. ALL PLACES. 
y e clerk 1 1604 SMa 
PADDING CONTRIBUTES TO THE DISSI OF THE a 
NIQUE —/ OF THE ORIGIN AS WELL AS THE pA AT THE KEY- 
DARD. AN ACTION THAT FURTHER BLURS THE BOUNDARY BETWEEN. 
HE PUBLIC-AND-THE-PRIVATE, THAT BLURS: THE DISTINCTION: 
BETWEEN MAN AND MACHINE LIKE NO QUILL EVER COULD. IT Is 
lip cut narrow to help produce the clubbing on the @AN INSTANCE OF THE PAST WRITING UPON THE PRESENT AS 
ascenders begun by Giovanni Francesco Cresci and (SURELY AS OUR PRESENT 1S ARTICULATED UPON THE PAST. 


well as a gifi, then arrange a time and a place for the wo 


parties to courteously exchange pistol shots. In the duel 


then, can be seen one of many nexus of the period with 


WS Iadwidual, standing erect and alone within a highlj 
structured time and place, delivered there by elega 
handwriting, the unmoved mover, a life-time o} 
breeding concentrated into what could be one’s ultimate 
moment with the resulting deaths recorded in a secretary 
hand, 4umanrslic cursive, derived from the hand of th 
Biblical scribe, 
By the time Af was recording deaths in the register 0 
the Uffizi house, the two currents embodied in thd 
order-giving hand of a secretary and order-bending 
individuality of courtly handwriting had been brought 
together in the copybooks: books of handwriting modeld 
produced by competing writing masters. The italic! 
samples within appeared startlingly fresh to thei 
original audiences. os frest as Galileo's discovery of unknow! 
planets exquisitely apt vehicles for the New Anowledge, 
Arrighi, Tagliente, Palatino and the others who designed 
these hands developed rock%star status. Fashionablg 
classes hired them as tutors. Publishers promoted thd 
sale of their copybooks whiel promoted the master and 
his school where distinct hands were taught for distinct 
purposes: a strong correspondence hand for a cavalier, q 
delicate hand for a LadyJa streamlined hand for busines 
where flourishes would be as inappropriate as lace on a 
Carpentersapron: In allfipthese, asin any design, there 
was a conyergence of the aesthetics and technology of 
particular time and placeslike cuneiform on wax or thd 
josphor trace of a screen, whé-matctials used werg 
articulated in the shapes of the letters. : 
In 16th century Italy, this meant that handwriting 
design began with a selection of quills. Right-handed 
writers preferred the curve of quills from lefi wings. Al} 


writers preferred the quills of a goose. Properly tem- 


last an entire day. With a sharp penknife they coulg 

shaped precisely and writing masters ofien experimented 

with cutting quills, testing differing shapes for thei 
line quality. 
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was cut at an angle with the left corner forward, a squaré 
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THE DESIGNER OF MSS FOLIC BEGINS, THEN, tds tt anon :y20tqr 
id Ol 01 ‘18°ez € :proy seiz’ peso "1iesios “4 ueyders (or 
BY RUMMAGING THROUGH THEHANBWRITINGOF THE: BEAB;s eiduos in Caos 


SEARCHING FOR A FORM THAT RESONATES. ONCE 


widely practiced by the time Wf began his trainin 
Cresci, like most of the masters Af could have learn 


from, would have worked out his alphabet with 


TP nteRe CURE penne ror hee DOCUMENT WAS FOUND, TOOLS OF THE CRAFT ENABLED THIS 
hand used in the Uffizi registers, the goal was a rapid§MDESIGNER TO SYSTEMATICALLY ATOMIZE THE HAND AND ISOLATE 
legible script: the characters were simplified so. thQ@MBl ALLOWING THE RITUAL OF HANDWRITING TO PLAY OUT WITHIN 
could be drawn with few pen lifis and without the acu CONFINED LATITUDE OF STANDARDIZED STROKES. DissoLVED 
attention required of more calligraphic leuering. BasingMRE THE TRACES OF FATIGUE VISIBLE IN AN UNEVENNESS OF THE 

2 his alphabet on the oval, the designer worked out tH@MBRIGINAL A's LapoR. SO GOES THE CORPOREALITY OF THE 


ATERIALS, A QUILL, FOR EXAMPLE, RUNNING OUT OF INK 
BEFORE LINE'S END. HYBRID CONFIGURATIONS OF SELECTED 
the impression of forward motion in italic versus ch@MLETTERS ARE ASSEMBLED, THENASSECTED TO CREATE 
static posture of a vertical bar. In total, handwritingCOLLAGES IN THE SHAPE OF ae AND MANY OTHER 
. designers strove for SPREZZATURA, ‘he clegan! spectac/@eHARACTERS Zf~ NEVER LEARNED TO FASHION. BY BRACKETING, 


proportions of the part to the whole. He considered th 


lyric effects of curved strokes versus angular connector: 


© made to appear effortless. RECONSTRUCTING AND EMULATING, THE DESIGNER PLUCKS FROM 
Elegance as effortless as a pen gliding across paperfigfHE ORIGINAL TEMPO A RHYTHM AND CONTEMPORARY 
Along with the shapes of letwers, copybooks inchuded{MRIENTATION REFINED INTO A FINAL EXPRESSION OF 
the order and directiofof each stroke a rilval we re-enacl@PREZZATURA, an impression of effortless elegance. 
whenever we make the is Arawing ifs lofinard steoke first anifLEGANCE, RS EFFORTLESS AS TYPING . THE DESIGNER WHO 
dounward; a copybook would élso include direction{MPREATES A NEW FONT USUALLY SIGNS A LICENSING AGREEMENT 
for shaping the pen, the pos for writing.... A clerl@™WITH A FOUNDRY, THEN AWAITS KUDOS AND FINANCIAL REWARDS. 
like Moould follow the models, practicing his spacingllNHAT USUALLY HAPPENS THOUGH IS THAT HIS OR HER FONT 
and hand pressure, adjusting his speed so that cM@MWILL BEBOOTLEGGED AFTER or even before THE INITIAL 
maxims of the master might live in his hand though thdMPURCHASE, EARNING ITS CREATOR ABOUT 13 CENTS AS IT 
specific shape and weight of his letters a adjust (QMBROSSES CONTINENTS AND OCEANS. EFFORTLESS AS DAIS Kk 
the needs of his specific writing task: whichsonce upon $C GQ PY. TO THE CLICKING OF MICE, Mss FC LIC 
time meant an embodiment of facts ih the organiq§PROLIFERATES, THE FORM OF 7f~'S HANDWRITING BECOMING 
materials of A's craft: the paper, the iron-gall inkgMFHE FORM OF OTHER POTENTIAL AES waitin ADS, WRITING 
animal parts: an unconscious writing into existence of MMOCUMENTS, WRITING POETRY, WRITING.... WRITING OUR 
culture where facts were natural objects, likes stones oMMMBULTURE INTO EXISTENCE; -EVEN USERS OF THE FONT WHO 
continents; waiting to be discovered. To" vyrite was (q@MRE SIMPLY AFTER "a look" ENACT THE FONT ITSELF, 
inscribe for posterity a permanent record orvcieny and@@NCONSCIOUSLY PERFORMING A REWRITING OF THE PAST INTO 
measures a Lie es \ MANNER MORE SUITED TO THE PRESENT, A RECONFIGURATION 
r KN@EDGE, AESTHETICS, READING, OR WRITING A SENSE OF 
: of scientific discovery , OF HISTORY... WHICH IN OUR MOMENT IS TO WRITE, 
1492 CRISTCFLRC COLOMBO NAVIGO L'CCEANG AZZUR F HE NO LONGER Discovers A New WoribD. 
ll q 


of sins and indulgences 
10000 ane Ralgene concesse 


of debts and credits 


of births and d 
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FONT LIBRARY 
EXTENDED DIGITAL TYPE FAMILIES: 


VOLUME I, II, III 
*EACH VOLUME CONTAINS TWENTY FONTS* 


1993 


BY MARGO JOHNSON 


INTRODUCTION TO TYPEFACES The following pages contain extracts from the 
book “Hybrid Digital Typefaces,” an experiment in generating fonts. My intent in 
form making here is to use current technology to assist in the production of design, 
as well as a process to create new forms. Results of the study focus on experi- 
ments that are concerned primarily with generating pure form over functionality 
or legibility. As the process takes place, subtle patterns start to appear, but pre- 
dictability is thwarted, which results in unexpected forms. These typefaces, like 
intrahybrid species of genetic engineering, seem to decompose and recompose in 
form. The theme becomes that of an evolution of mutation, degradation, deterio- 
ration, fragmentation, and of heading into the unknown. New forms emerge out 
of the metamorphosis or the spaces in between. Unlike hand-rendered letter form 
experiments, today’s technology allows for expression that can immediately be 
transformed into a digital font. This collection of fonts is just a sampling of the 


possibilities that remain for the future. For my own purposes, the following process 


serves as a type of sketchbook where I have generated extensive form permutations 


that can be stored as a personal typeface library to select from when needed. 


GUIDE TO DIAGRAMS The typefaces catalogued in this compendium follow a 
transformation matrix that structures a study of generating systems. The diagrams 


visually document the method used to create each typeface. —— Diagram One sim- 


ply starts with an existing form, “X.” The typeface in its original form is applied 
to a controlled system of manipulation. The filtering process involves two differ- 
ent formulas. The first type in Figure 1 shows a simple transformation of X into 
four new versions of X. Each version, A, B, C and D, results from a different vari- 
ble. This type of mathematical filtration produces endless variations from one orig- 
inal form, Four of the most different and interesting variations of each theme were 
then selected. The random result of this editing method was then applied to a con- 


trolled system. Figure 2 shows a different type of transformation. Two of the vari- 


ables from the first process, A and B, cross to create a new typeface, AB. This 
simple fusion of variables from two forms is extended to create an entire volume 


of fonts. —— Diagram Two maps the hybridization of typefaces created from one 


original font. The matrix applies the first four variables to the x and y axis, result- 
ing in sixteen more typefaces. The matrix is applied to three typefaces, a serif, sans 


and script, each forming a volume of twenty new typefaces. - 1 
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Desperately Seeking David, or READING Ray Gun, OBLIQUELY 


by 


The Designer as Auteur 

In film theory, auteurism is the 
belief that the director is the creative 
force in control of his medium. The 
director's expressive style and unique 
vision are the primary forces shaping 
and controlling his creative output. 
This theory helps to explain why 
certain films can be found under a 
direétor’s name in a video store — 
Alfred Hitchcock, Francois Truffaut, 
David Lynch, even Russ Myers — 
while others are consigned to the 
generic typologies of mystery, drama, 
or comedy. 

Graphic design, like film, is 
constructed around this notion of 
auteurism as, perhaps, its greatest 
theme and legitimizing principle. 

At the center of this concept stands 
the designer, who through his 
uncompromising disposition is able 
to assert his role above the messy 
exchanges of commerce and control 
is creative vision. Although 
individual works may vary, the auteur 
is able to maintain a consistent 
ersonal vision as his name both 
conne¢ts and unifies disparate 
projects. The romantic myths 
associated with auteurism are to be 
‘ound sprinkled liberally through 
interviews, biographies, 
presentations, reviews, monographs 
and profiles: heroic, determined, 
assionate, the designer battles both 
clients and critics — all those who 
seek to take control of his work. 

The passage of the graphic designer 


from 


II 


24 
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“T was walking through the newsstand today 
and from a corner a magazine called quietly, yet 
confidently, ‘hey you.’ I unhesitatingly stepped 
forth and took it in both hands: Ray Gun. It’s 
absolutely stunning in all aspects — design, lay- 
out, art, custom fonts...oh yeah, and the con- 
tent. Your articles are just as much on the edge 
as your look. Thanks, and good luck in following 
this opening act.” — V.L. Kueix, Denver, CO 

While much has been said and 
printed about Ray Gun, from both the 
Standpoint of the designer and as a 
work of design, very little has been 
said about its readership. The sheer 
volume of published correspondence 
as well as the intense identification 
with the magazine, makes Ray Gun a 
particularly good candidate for just 
such an examination, restricted as it 
is to those readers motivated to write 
letters. 

A majority of the letter writers to 
Ray Gun seem to identify the magazine 
with immediate, personal connection 
and self-discovery. For them, Ray Gun 
is “what [they] have been waiting for.” The 
intimate connection between its 
marketplace niche as an alternative 
music magazine and its alternative 
visual Style (the self-proclaimed Bible 
of Style) creates a synergy of differ- 
ence and distinétion. Ray Gun both 
initiates the uninitiated and con- 
firms the converted. 

“Hello. I just bought your first issue and en- 
joyed all of it. Especially the articles on Rollins 
and Sonic Youth. This is the best magazine I’ve 
read. It’s better than Creem and Spin and 

Rolling Stone. 
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“Although Carson does not claim to have a 
grand theory, being more concerned with 
working intuitively, the work resonates with 
ideas from fine art. This assimilation is not 
deliberate: the methodology would seem to be 
one that would reject sources, if they were 
spotted. However, in the same way that ‘you 
cannot not communicate’ so you cannot escape 
the conditions of this time and place.” — Lewis 
Brackwett, Tue Enp or Print 

I recently attended a lecture by 
Erik he 


projected the following maxim on 


Spiekermann where 
the screen: “You cannot not communicate.” 
I had this 
Statement while reading The End of 
Print. This the 
headline of a lecture poster designed 


encountered same 


Statement is also 
by David Carson accompanied by the 
tag line: “or, you can tell a book by its cover.” 
I found it that 


designers as different as Carson and 


interesting two 
Spiekermann — some might say they 
represent two poles of graphic design 
— could lay claim to the same truism. 
For Spiekermann and Carson, the 
Statement is used to comment on the 
inevitability of any communicative 
action to represent something. Now, 
just that 
another 


is 
For 


Spiekermann, the statement is used 


what something is, 


matter altogether. 
to invoke the agency of the designer 
to resolve communication needs, in 
the course of which he arrives back at 
the message: to faithfully represent 


“the message.” For Carson, the 
Statement is used to rebuff claims 
that 
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from anonymity to celebrity surely 
marks the evolution of the profession 
from its derogatory status as 
commercial art — the subjugated 
laborer — to its current claims to 
artistic expression — the originating 
creator. The evolution of the “star 
circuit” — that endless procession of 
one-night lectures and one-day 
workshops, resembling at times the 
makings of a concert tour — 
represents the full embodiment of 
this belief in the cult of the 
personality. The ascent and full 
presence of the designer can and 
should be contrasted with that other 
event at the very heart of postmodern 
desire: the death of the author. 

The author, like the designer, is 
a distinétly modern figure. The 
author is seen as both beginning and 
end; initiator, source, and origin 
of his thoughts and the final 
authority regarding the inter- 
pretation of his work. To be the 
author is to be in control of one’s 
words. The author's words are 
thought to return home in much the 
same way that salmon return to their 
spawning grounds. Leading words 
home gives closure to meaning. 

“Tt is obviously insufficient to repeat empty 
slogans: the author has disappeared; God 
and man died a common death. Rather, 
we should reexamine the empty space left by the 
author's disappearance; we should attentively 
observe, along its gaps and fault lines, its 
new demarcations, and the reappointment 
of this void; we should await the fluid functions 
released by this disappearance.” 
— Micuex Foucaurt, Waar ts an Aurnor? 

Widely celebrated in art and design 
programs across the country, the 
demise of the theory of the author as 
the sole authority and adjudicator of 
meaning in his work creates a 
beneficial power vacuum for the 
graphic designer — a void he eagerly 
fills. Rather than understanding that 


the demise 


IL 
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Rolling Stone. Ray Gun goes more in depth. 
I’m what_you might call an alternative type. I 
love punk, modern, new wave, alternative and I 
love rave parties.” — Brenven Boarnicut 
2.5 A favorite and perhaps obvious 
point of comparison for many read- 
ers are those magazines pitched to a 
wider audience of music listeners, 
such as Rolling Stone. Other readers di- 
fferentiate between Ray Gun and other 
sources for so-called alternative mu- 


sic coverage, such as Alternative Press, 


while some draw comparisons to the | 


subculture of music zines. The com- 
parison with fanzines is instructive, 
not because readers confuse Ray Gun 
with them, but because they freely as- 
sociate the spontaneous nature of 
zine production with the visual exu- 
berance of the designer's formally 
Studied effeéts and carefully con- 
trolled chaos. It’s the sign of sponta- 
neity that is important, not the reali- 
ties of the designer’s process (that 
reportedly includes stacks of laser 
prints exploring seemingly limitless 
possibilities). The full color and 
glossy production values, not to 
mention its widespread distribution 
system, clearly distinguishes Ray Gun 
from its photocopied cousins, even 
when Ray Gun chooses to use low reso- 
lution laserprints. 

“You thrust the best parts of Spin, Alter- 
native Press, and those artsy fanzines that 
students run off on their school photocopiers into 
a fireball of sharp, cutting images, explosive ide- 
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as and raw energy that drive the reader to the 
screaming, flesh-tearing, nerve-exploding, or- 
gasmic height of ecstasy...and I think it’s really 
cool you don’t have page numbers.” — Lisay, 
Pirrsrrecv, N.H. 
2.7 Unmastery in the rules of design 
and mistakes in editing are assigned 
new value in this context. No longer 
flaws in content or design, these 
“mistakes” are carefully and not so 
carefully deployed and are un- 
derstood by many readers as signs of 


authenticity 
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that his work “fails” to communicate, 
in the course of which he arrives back 
at the designer and his creative 
expression: to faithfully represent 
“himself.” 

Both positions are problematic 
since they ignore the larger context 
in which graphic design is created, 

distributed 
reaching 


produced, 


and 


experienced; inward to 
either the message or to the designer 
rather than outward to the context in 


which Both of these 


positions are to be expected since 


it circulates. 


they have already been occupied — 
dare I say theorized? — in terms of 
graphic design in this century. The 
designer as conduit and the designer 
as expressive vehicle are the proper 
roles and positions to adopt since 
both reflect 
defining the 


earlier attempts at 
practice of graphic 
design as either additive expression 
or reductive process. Blackwell is at 
great pains in his text to position 


Carson’s work within the already 


defined parameters of the 
artist/designer, and despite 
Blackwell’s anti-theoretical 
posturing, he Still arrives at a 
theoretical position for Carson. This 
positioning is a very difficult 
maneuver to execute because it 


demands that the subject (Carson) 
always evade capture, categorization, 
reduction, definition, explanation, 
etc. The subject has to be free to att 
independently, autonomously from 
both the conventions (“rules”) of 
graphic design and the influences of 
Blackwell's 
the 


uniqueness 


other designers. text 


therefore Stresses originality, 

of 
while 
preempting many of the challenges 


to these qualities that have been 


inventiveness, 


Carson's work 


design 


discussed over the last several years. 
Therefore, Carson’s designs spring 
forth from the creative imagination — 

that 
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the demise of authorial control 
occurs precisely because it is beyond 
his control, the designer instead 
substitutes himself as the purveyor of 
meaning. Exploding the myths of 
neutrality, graphic designers lay 
claim to a vast repertoire of graphic 
devices that assert the presence of the 
designer in ways that make those 
earlier ‘70's and ‘80’s gestural marks 
—you remember them: art marks, 
paint drips, hand prints — seem like 
the empty and impersonal clichés 
they are. Direct textual intervention 
and interpretation are called for as 
the transparency of the text is 
occluded by the opacity of the 
designer. Free to interpret the texts 
supplied to him, the designer strives 
to fill the space left by the 
disappearance of both the author 


and the typesetter. 

What the philosophy of auteurism 
fails to see is the entirety of the 
system that allows for its very 
realization. Just as the institutions 
and systems of film making cannot 
have the director as the sole creative | 
agent — one glimpse at the film 
credits shows this — the pra¢tice of 
graphic design cannot sustain the 
philosophy of auteurism without 
suppressing other creative agents also 
involved in its production. This is 
more than simply giving credit where 
credit is due (even though most 
designers don’t and continue to 
point fingers elsewhere when they 
should be looking in the mirror). 
The utter originality claimed by the 
designer is at odds with very 
integrated, media-saturated, 
cross-influenced, and global nature 
of graphic design practice today. A 
quick glance at the deluge of designer 


monographs currently circulating in 
graphic design testifies to the myth of | 
the insulated, but not isolated, 
designer — magically shielded from 


any influence 
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authenticity and sincerity. Occasion- 
ally readers will offer advice and crit- 
icism over these “mistakes,” thereby 
exposing their naiveté surrounding 
their ironic usage through gestures 
like repeating whole sections of es- 
ignoring page 


obliterating text, or an 


says, numbering, 
excessive 
number of typos. In their criticism, 
both negative and positive, many 


readers display an intimate knowl- 


edge of design and its technical pro- | 


duétion that is revealed in their use 
of trade jargon and design-related 
references. Some of these letter writ- 
ers are students of design who see the 
existence of Ray Gun as confirmation 
that their design education is lack- 
ing: “I’m a_ young graphic communications 
student and your mag is a masterpiece of ‘don'ts’ 
in our curriculum.” Some readers offer 
suggestions and occasional admon- 
ishments to the art direétor for put- 
ting black type over dark photographs, 
choosing “bad” fonts, or not center- 
ing the pages to avoid cutting off let- 
the vast 


majority read Ray Gun’s “mistakes” as 


ters and words. However, 
part of the package that sets it apart, 
gives it character in an otherwise uni- 
form world of polish and glitz. Even 
when the effects are recognized as 
Studied, the contradiétory nature of 
the codes (i.e., professionally “un- 
professional”) is fully logical in the 
world Ray Gun creates: 

"I love your magazine. The pictures and art 
work are innovative yet traditional. The inter- 
views and articles are splendorous in a dull kind 
of way. In other words I love it love it love it. 
The number of typos I think adds to your splen- 
dor.” — Heater Lesrane, Jax, FL 

A paradox of attraétion and repul- 
sion defines the reception that Ray 
Gun receives, both in its visual look 
While 


much has been made, at least in cer- 


and its editorial content. 
tain design circles, about the sup- 


posed illegibility of Ray Gun, the bulk 
of the letters 


beet 
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that romanticized void of creative 
The rhetoric reaches 
hyperbole on the dust jacket: “At the 
cutting edge, [Carson] continually reinvents the 
relationship between design and type and has 
single-handedly changed the course of graphic 
design.” (author's emphasis) 


The avoidance of categorization 


genius. 


leads Blackwell to adopt the generic, 
if predictable, of 
expressionism, he 
acknowledges that the term is too 
broad to be meaningful. And rather 
than discussing the phenomenon of 
the of 
graphic design, Blackwell sites only 
abstra&t 


analogous predecessors. The move is, 


mantle 


even as 


expressionism in context 


expressionist painters as 
of course, strategic because he is able 
to ally Carson with the cultural 
cachet associated with “the arts” and 
artists without contextualizing the 
arrival of Carson on the design scene 
as but the latest heir to the throne of 
graphic expressionist (a dynasty that 
Stretches from Marinetti to Weingart 
to Brody, among others, depending 
reads). 
The decontextualization of Carson 


on who one 
from the current design scene is 
particularly important in that many 
others practice in a similar formal 


the 
difference with work generated at the 


vein. In order to explain 
design programs such as CalArts and 
Blackwell adopts 
two-pronged approach. On the one 


hand, he suggests that Carson works 


Cranbrook, a 


without a grand theory and “just does 
it.” On the other hand, he argues 
that Carson's work is different in the 
sheer magnitude of its visibility. This 
is in line with other commentary by 
Carson (adopted from design critic 
Ralph Caplan), who suggests that his 
work goes beyond the crit room and 
doesn’t end up in a flat file because 
he “experiments in public.” Both 
Carson 


and Caplan 


conveniently 


ignore 
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oo 


any influence found in the world of 
graphic design magazines and 
annuals (in which they are included) 
but very much in touch with the “real 
world,” absorbing minute details 

of the most naive pieces of the | 
vernacular or the latest offerings of 
pop culture. 

If not the innovative, pioneering 
creator, then what? The role of the 
designer could be better understood, 
not so much as an author (which is 
itself a modern depiction), but 
rather as what anthropologist Claude 
Lévi-Strauss had termed, in another 
context, the bricoleur and the act 
of bricolage. Like collage, bricolage 
is the piecing together of disparate 
elements, but in a rather ad hoc 
fashion, making do with what is 
immediately and readily available. 
Like the designer, the bricoleur 
recreates, rather than creates, 
drawing upon an existing world of 
possibilities. Understood in its 
widest sense, the bricoleur direéts 
not only the orchestration of diverse 
elements — whether writer’s copy, 
photographer's images, 
commissioned illustrations, type 
designs — but also the mixing of 
pre-existing codes and styles of 
representation. While every act of 
bricolage could be said to be an act 
of repetition, it is also an activity 
that produces difference. While the 
elements are, in a sense, already 
there, and therefore presented 
repetitiously, the production of a 
new ensemble — a new relationship 
integrating the old — represents 
the production of difference. 
Repetition and difference are the 
twin engines fueling creative work 
today. Claims to originality — by 
designers and others — continue to 
obscure this social reality. This is 


ironic considering repetition and 


difference are at the heart of today’s 


economic | 


It 
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of the letters testifies that the content 
is fully readable — decipherable, 
meaningful to readers — even if it is 
occasionally illegible. Designers too 
often confuse issues of form and 
content, failing to see, for example, 
the possibility of form as content. In 
fact, this misrecognition is the un- 
said, unspoken idea that has come to 
typify contemporary social life and 
communication. The idea of Ray Gun 
as some sort of zeitgeist — a sign of 
the times — is an attractive, if pre- 
diable, concept. Ray Gun is a sign of 
the times, not as some sort of arche- 
typal icon of the always already defunct 
cutting edge, but precisely because it 
is a product of the contradiétory na- 


ture of the codes of representation 


that it skillfully uses to position itself | 


in the marketplace, connecting its 
often isolated readership of self- 
proclaimed outsiders with and to 
each other. 

“To be blunt, your magazine doesn't have 
much of a prayer. In the wake of MTV's Alter- 
native Nation and the flannel craze hitting 
even the Paris runways, the combination of art 
and noise is now commercially desired. Ray 
Gun will succeed, but I fear the spirit will be 
sucked dry; victim to a series of ‘bottom lines,” 
the cool poetry and portraits will turn void. The 


ads will swing from hip hotels to chain-store | 


clothing and swank alcohol portraits. The joy of 
anarchy will be replaced by a new readout hang- 
out for the masses. That doesn’t mean the effort 
isn’t noble.” — Row Evcento, Perryvitte, MO 
A concern of some readers, debat- 
ed through numerous issues, is the 
problem of eventual incorporation 
into the “mainstream.” Having clear- 
ly identified both themselves and Ray 
Gun as “alternative” entities in a larg- 
er world of corporate music and 
conventional publication 


design, 
readers remain uncertain of how 
long this can continue. 

The threat of incorporation comes 
as much from within as from with- 


out. 
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ignore the fact that both design 
programs occupy a highly visible 
presence in American and European 
design circles 
books, and 


annuals in which the work appears — 


graphic through 


articles, exhibitions, 
including Ray Gun itself. The mere 
fact that Blackwell must preempt any 
counter claims by these schools on 
the work Carson produces simply 
testifies the and 
influence of their approaches and 


to significance 


represents a fundamental change 
the 


education 


about how profession 
these 


The stilted portrayal of Carson asa 


views 
design days. 
lone maverick is unfortunate because 
it misses the very real nature of the 
role he plays in design as it is 
the 


century. Carson’s role as art director 


practiced in late twentieth 
at the various magazines he has 


designed is essential to 
understanding this phenomenon. As 
an art director, Carson is able to call 
upon various talent — orchestrating 
the ensemble — to produce “his” 
work. In his publication design, 
Carson is able to showcase the latest 
typeface designers, photographers 
and illustrators. I would argue that 
these people provide the necessary 
contrast to Carson’s page layouts and 
typographic treatments. It is no 
wonder that the same tactic is used to 
“illustrate” the title of the book, as 
Carson solicits responses from other 
famous designers and illustrators. In 
faét, it is Ed Fella’s submission that 
the 
phenomenon most cleverly: "David 
Carson is the Paganini of Typographers.” 
Fella’s likening of Carson to the 


encapsulates Carson 


Italian composer best known for his 
showmanship and technique is a sly 
reference to the virtuoso performer. 
Like Fella, I Carson's 


performance — the orchestration of 


see 


the parts — as essential in 
understanding 
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economic marketplace, where 
consumers mull over the finest 
points of difference, forced to 
distinguish between nearly identical 
products. 

The point too often forgotten in 
Barthes’s famous essay Tne Deatu oF 
tue Aurnor is the consequence of 
this demise: “...we know that to give writing | 
its future, it is necessary to overthrow the myth: 
the birth of the reader must be at the cost of the 
death of the author.” The reader 
continues to be the blind spot in 
both literary theory and design 
practice. The reader does occupy the 


space left by the disappearance of | 
the author, but only hesitantly as a 
specter, a phantom presence. 

The role of t 
discussions of graphic design, like 


e reader in most 


the role assigned the designer, 

is highly inadequate. The reader is 
under- stood either as an imaginary, 
idealized audience, or as a target 
group, lifestyle profile, or some 
other kind of compilation of 


demographic data. All of these 


concepts of the reader rely on a 
transmission model of 
communications. This posits readers 
as receivers who are seen, therefore, 
as either scrims upon which 


information and behavior can be 


projected or as totally free and 
creative agents, who like their | 
designer counterparts, reenact 
rituals of invention and discovery. 
An alternative concept of the reader 
would be one in which he or she is 
understood as a producer of 
meaning, actively constructing 
meaning from available codes and 
experiences. 

"...a text is made of multiple writings, drawn 
from many cultures and entering into mutual 
relations of dialogue, parody, contestation, but 
there is one place where this multiplicity is 
‘focused and that place is the reader, not, as was 
hitherto said, the author. The reader is the space 


on which 
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out. Just as with any form of mass 
the the 
distribution system and readership, 


communication, greater 
the greater the possibilities for shar- 
ing what was once intimate group 
knowledge. As one Ray Gun reader put 
it: “[Ray Gun] is indeed different from the 
norm but let’s get real; any day all the wannabe 
alternative preppy shitholes are going to buy this 
magazine and another underground subject for 
us underground dwellers will be mainstream.” 
This aura of authenticity pervades the 
thoughts of one reader, writing in 
just the fifth issue: “I hope that, as you 
become more and more popular, you don’t loose 
touch with your initial vision and your charter 
readers.” 

A system of distinguishing authen- 
tic from inauthentic, poser from 
true believer, already exists within 
the cultures surrounding the music 
scene that Ray Gun attempts to cover. 
A deep connection to an individual 
reader's local music scene is fre- 
quently the subject of many requests 
for expanded coverage of “unknown” 
bands. The obscurity of these bands 
becomes a defining characteristic for 
determining the “alternative” nature 
of the magazine — a litmus test for 
being truly “in the know.” This oc- 
curs despite the major marketing 
emphasis, in the wake of the success 
of certain Seattle-based bands, on 
the notion of a regional sound and 
the inevitable search for bankable lo- 
cal talent. There seems to be a fine 
line between local band boosterism 
and full-blown, over-blown, expo- 
sure. Knowledge about particular 
bands regulates the flow of subcultu- 
ral cachet; after all, “unknown” bands 
are well known to their fans. 

"Beware the ides of March and April and 
May and every other month you choose to be in 
print, because like everything pure, good and 
original, your magazine is bound to be imitated 
and prostituted to make it palatable for mass 
consumption. I'm sure the rip-offs are on the 


stands 
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These Times 


Signs 


understanding the position in which 
graphic designers routinely operate, 
which is not as lone genius but rather 

(co-?) dependent 
“I could put it like a design critic: ‘Is there 
really a coherent set of principles behind 
[Carson's] work?’ Or I could just ask: ‘Is there 


as designer. 


a point to the difference?” — Lewis 
Brackwet, Tue Eno oF Print 
What is revealing about this 
Statement is the assumption by 


Blackwell that design critics would 


seek coherency in discussing 
Carson's work, that there might be 
any set of principles, or if so, that 
they be “behind” the work. I believe 
Blackwell poses the wrong question 
in both the 


answer to both queries is: difference is 


inStances. However, 
the point. To understand my answer, I 


need to return to  Carson’s 
comment: “You can judge a book by its 
cover.” Carson understands that the 
signs deployed in graphic design exist 
on the surface of representation; that 
the cover is indeed meaningful, that 
it communicates. What may not be 
clear to Carson or to Blackwell is that 
what communicates is difference. 
This articulation of difference is a 
necessary component in 
the 
number of similar obje¢ts that vie for 
dollars The 


marketing imperative that seeks to 


distinguishing 


ever-increasing 


our and attention. 
address the audiences of subcultures 
must either “speak its language” or 
invent and codify a new one. The fit 
between Style and audience was a 
fortuitous match for Carson, who 
managed to adopt what was essentially 
a polemical retort or antidote to the 
increasingly slick, beautiful, proper 
work of graphic design and make it 
resonate with an already defined 
market for so-called alternative 
music (and lifestyle). The fact that it 
defies the of 
communications is more indicative 


of the 


conventions 
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on which all the quotations that make up a 
writing are inscribed without any of them being 
lost; a text's unity lies not in its origin but in 

its destination.” — Rotanv Barrues, 


Deatn or tHe Autnor 
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The Reader as Subject 


stands right now.” — Suck Momentum, New 
Curistmas Crry, Sout Zero 

Fears of cooption and appropria- 
tion by others and the dread of 
finding no alternatives, just the same 
endless the 
feelings of those readers who are 
skeptical of Ray Gun's future. These 


choices, characterizes 


various scenarios underscore the val- 
ue granted to Ray Gun as a source of 
possible cooption; that others will 
imitate it. It must come as a surprise, 
then, to many readers from issue 31 
onward to discover the changes un- 
derfoot. 

"At Ray Gun we don’t change to beat peo- 
ple or chase trends. We change to better meet the 
shared interests of our readers. Because we want 
to help you with your revolution.” — so says 
Dean Kuipers, new managing editor 
of Ray Gun, in issue number 33. 
There’s something unsettling pat 
about this statement, not unlike the 
change in Stores that now call their 
Complaint Departments “Guest Ser- 
vices." Among the new changes, a 
new art director and a new design 
mission: “We have a new committment [sic] 
to content and readability in the design.” 


Hmmm... 
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These 


Signs of Times 


of the postmodern present — the role 
of the sign in these times — than to 
the 
boundaries of legibility or redefining 


any attempt at pushing 
the notion of readability or literacy. 

The sign of these times conforms 
to the logic of a system in which the 
representation is more important 
than the actual thing. It is a time 
characterized by this splitting of the 
sign and its referent. It’s about the 
multiplicity of meanings generated 
not only by designers but also actively 
constructed by readers. It’s about the 
inability to close down 
interpretation. It’s the kind of fuzzy 
logic that allows virtually anything to 
sell What's 
seductive is the 
materiality of the forms as much as 


the of the 


represent what you want to believe. 


basically everything. 


not necessarily 


openness signs to 
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stands right now.” — Stick Momestum, New 
Cumisrwas Crry, Sour Zero 

Fears of cooption and appropria- 
tion by others and the dread of 
finding no alternatives, just the same 
the 
feelings of those readers who are 
skeptical of Ray Gun’s future. These 


endless choices, characterizes 


various scenarios underscore the val- 
ue granted to Ray Gun as a source of 
possible cooption; that others will 
imitate it. It must come as a surprise, 
then, to many readers from issue 31 
onward to discover the changes un- 
derfoot. 

"At Ray Gun we don’t change to beat peo- 
pple or chase trends. We change to better meet the 
shared interests of our readers. Because we want 
to help you with your revolution.” — so says 
Dean Kuipers, new managing editor 
of Ray Gun, in issue number 33. 
There’s something unsettling pat 
about this Statement, not unlike the 
change in stores that now call their 
Complaint Departments "Guest Ser- 
vices.” Among the new changes, a 
new art director and a new design 
mission: “We have a new committment [sic] 
to content and readability in the design.” 


Hmmm... 
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of the postmodern present ~ the role 
of the sign in these times — than to 


the 
boundaries of legibility or redefining 


any attempt at pushing 
the notion of readability or literacy. 

The sign of these times conforms 
to the logie of a system in which the 
representation is more important 
than the adtual thing. It is a time 
characterized by this splitting of the 
sign and its referent. It’s about the 
multiplicity of meanings generated 
not only by designers but also actively 
construéted by readers. It's about the 
inability to close down 
interpretation. It’s the kind of fuzzy 
logic that allows virtually anything to 
What's 
the 
materiality of the forms as much as 
the of the 
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